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New  twists  to  radar-cancer  link 

Connecticut  PD's  shelve  devices;  two  cops  seek  workers'  comp 


The  controversy  over  a possible 
link  between  low-level  microwave 
radiatioo  emitted  by  traffic  radar  units 
and  the  development  of  cancers  in 
police  officers  who  ise  the  devices 
has  sfxead  to  Connecticui,  where  at 
least  two  police  departments  have 
banned  the  use  of  hand-held  radar 
guns. 

In  late  Aupist,  the  Windscr  Locks 
Police  Department  banned  the  hand- 
held models  — which  some  say  pose 
the  most  soious  health  risks  — after 
two  police  officers  who  had  used  the 
devices  for  years  and  subsequently 
developed  rare  cancers  vowed  to 
press  dieir  claims  for  workmen's 
compensation  to  the  state  level  after 
being  denied  the  benefits  by  town 
officials.  A cancer-stricken  police 
sergeant  in  Shelton  has  also  filed  for 
the  benefits. 

All  of  the  officers  contend  their 
illnesses  were  caused  by  long-term 
exposure  to  low-level  radiation  emit- 
ted by  the  devices'  antennas,  said 
Santo  Franzo.  the  slate's  national 
representative  of  the  International 


If  you  think  you  may  have  developed  cancer  from  radar  use, 
a Government  hotline  wants  to  hear  from  you.  See  Page  13. 


Brothoiiood  of  Police  CMTicers,  which 
represents  42  police  departments  in 
Connecticut. 

The  three  officers  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  inCoTUiecticut,  and  among  the 
first  in  thenation,  to  make  such  claims, 
said  Franzo,  who  has  been  researching 
the  issue  since  A^l  after  seeing  a TV 
news  report  that  featured  Ohio  state 
trooper  Gary  Fjynicr,  author  of  a series 
of  ground-breaking  articles  on  the 
cancer-radar  link  that  appeared  in  LEN 
last  year.  [See  LEN,  Nov.  15.  1990; 
Nov.  30,  1990;  March  15,  1991.J 

[The  national  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  during  its  annual  convention 
last  month,  passed  a resokihon  to  under- 
take a “conplete  study"  of  the  potential 
health  risks  associated  with  the  long- 
tom  use  of  police  radar.  ] 

The  two  Windsor  Locks  officers, 
patrol  officer  Thomas  Malcolm,  an  1 8- 
year  veteran  or  the  force,  ard  Detective 
Ricardo  Rachele,  a 12-year  vetoan, 


contended  in  their  worionen's  cennpen- 
sation  claims  that  their  illnesses  re- 
sulted from  long-tom  use  of  the  hand- 
held radar  guns.  Malcolm  developed 
canco  in  a testicle  that  was  lato  re- 
moved along  with  cancerous  lymph 
nodes  in  his  stomach,  and  Rachele 
developed  canco  in  his  shoulder  and 
coilaibone.  Local  officials  denied  the 
claims,  said  Franzo,  without  giving 
reasons  why.  Both  menremain  on  duty 
with  the  18-offico  force,  located  10 
miles  north  ofHartford. 

Malcolm,  41.  told  LEN  he  used 
hand-held  radar  units  madeby  Kustom 
Signal  Inc.  for  13  years.  Often,  he  would 
place  the  device  — still  operating — in 
his  lap  when  he  was  not  using  it  while 
on  routine  patrol.  “You  took  it  for 
panted  tha  it  was  safe  so  the  units  were 
leftoncoittinuously,"  hesaid.  “Whenl 
was  running  radar,  I would  keep  it  on 
my  lap.  between  my  legs." 

He  told  LEN  he  has  “been  clear" 


since  the  cancer  was  diagnosed  arxl 
removed  in  1989,  but  concerns  re- 
surfaced whoi  Rachele  learned  of 
his  in  January.  "I’m  definitely 

aftaid  of  it,"  Malcolm  said  of  the 
radar  units.  "I  li^  all  of  dte  diie&  of 
police  and  the  State  Police  Commis- 
sioner svill  get  together  and  pull  the 
radars  out  of  the  cars  until  all  the 
research  is  done.  Either  prove  that 
it's  safe  or  disprove  it  because  I 
wouldn’t  want  any  other  officers  go 
through  what  1 went  through." 

Stuart  Rothenberg.  a lawyer  rep- 
resenting the  three  office  could 
not  be  reached  by  LEN  for  ccKnment 
before  press  dme.  Malcolm  said  he 
will  continue  to  press  his  claim  by 
requesting  a hearing  before  the  stale 
compensation  board. 

SlKxtly  after  the  tNvo  officers  filed 
their  claims,  Windscr  Locks  Police 
Chief  Wiliaim  Gifford  banned  the 
use  of  Che  hand-held  radar  units  and 
limited  the  useof  other  radar  devices 
to  those  whose  antennas  are  mounted 
outside  patrol  vehicles,  which  ex- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Audit  rips  Houston's  poiicing  style  as 
a good  idea  that  falls  short  of  the  mark 


An  audit  of  the  Houston ''Police 
Department  by  a Washington,  D.C.- 
based  consulting  firm  has  criticized  the 
agency’s  neighborhood-oriented  polic- 
ing (NOP)  ^jproach  and  concluded  that 
while  “wdl-conceived,"NOP  faced  “a 
number  of  difficulties"  aitd  had  "not 
{voduced  any  comprehensive  improve- 
ment" in  police  services. 

The  report,  released  last  month  by 
the  Onesap  maregemeni  consultant  firm, 
sparked  a flurry  of  debate  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Houston  program,  which 
was  in^emroted  in  1988  by  Ihen-Qiief 
Lee  P.  Brown,  and  continued  under  his 
successor,  Elizabeth  WAson.  [For  re- 
action to  the  Cresap  report’s  findings, 
see  sidebar.  Page  14.]  NCX*  is  based  on 
the  communi^-oriented  policing  phi- 
losof^y  that  is  enjoying  widespread 
popularity  among  police  administra- 
tors nationwide  Brown  has  since  moved 
on  to  head  the  New  York  Gty  Police 
E>epartment,  where  ambitious  plans  to 
implement  a program  similar  to  NOP 


are  currently  underway. 

The  report  acknowledged  that  NOP 
"has  the  potential  to  substantially  en- 
hance" the  quality  of  police  services 
without  adding  costs,  but  the  results  in 
Houston  “appear  quite  limited  in  their 
tangible  dTects  on  citizens’  security 
and  quali^  of  life."  It  vsent  on  to  sug- 
gest that  the  |Man  had  been  inq>lenienied 
at  the  expense  of  mOTC  "proactive"  law 
enforcement  functions  such  as  arrest- 
ing criminals,  and  as  a result,  the  de- 
partment’s “peformance  on  such  im- 
portant measures  as  response  time  to 
emergency  calls  for  sovice  has  been 
mediocre." 

Tire  report  found  that  the  Houston 


Police  Department  has  sufficient  re- 
sources to  perform  “much  more  effec- 
tively" and  meet  the  city’s  crimefight- 
ing  needs,  and  did  not  need  to  choose 
between  "traditional"  policing  and 
NOP-  “Rather,  it  is  possible  through  a 
balanced  approach  to  respond  rapidly 
to  calls,  apprehend  criminals  and  tailor 
services  to  tire  needs  of  individual  nei^ 
borhoods.  The  critical  ingredient  for 
achieving  these  objectives  is  a mairage- 
ment  structure  that  sets  clear  expecta- 
tions and  roles,  measures  results  and 
holds  staff  at  all  levels  accountable  for 
their  performance,"  it  said. 

Implenrenting  NOP  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  any  large  police  department. 


the  report  said,  adding  that  Houston’s 
NOP  program  had  run  into  a number  of 
“practical  obsucles"  that  made  suc- 
cessful inqrlementatioD  difficult.  The 
lack  of  a "clearly  designated  program 
manager  who  is  able  to  focus  on  a 
targeted  area'sround-the-clock  needs" 
was  cited  as  one  of  several  logistical 
obstacles  to  implemeotion.  The  report 
said  sergeants  work  just  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  that  numauus  officers  rotate 
through  an  area  in  any  given  week. 
Captains  have  responsibility  for  areas 
of  Houston  that  encompass  60  to  70 
square  miles  with  200,000  residents — 
jurisdictions  "too  large  to  manage  tai- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


California  cities  just  say  'no'  to 
county  fees  for  booking  suspects 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"If  you  read  one  Cresap  management 
report,  you’ve  read  them  all.  Cresap  is 
unqualified  to  do  police  department  audits 
beyond  crunching  numbers.  They  have 
superimposed  their  management  philosophy 
and  termed  it  correct." 

— Boulder,  Colo.,  Police  Chief  Thomas  Koby,  reacting 
to  a consulfingfirm's  criticism  of  neighborhood-oriented 

policing.  ( 14:S) 


Scores  of  cash-strapped  municipali- 
ties in  California  are  staging  a collec- 
tive legal  revolt  against  fees  charged  by 
county  governments  to  book  criminal 
suspects  into  county-run  correctional 
facilities — powers  grarf  ed  to  counties 
in  legislation  apfMOved  last  year  as  a 
way  of  easing  strained  county  and  state 
budgets. 

At  stake  in  the  legal  battle  are  mil- 
lions of  dollars  sought  by  county  gov- 
ernments from  cities  that  book  their 
prisoners  into  county  jails.  The  fees 
were  approved  as  part  of  Senate  Bill 
2557  — legislation  passed  last  year  to 
allow  counties  various  means  to  make 
up  for  ftinds  slashed  by  legislatora  trying 
to  offset  a $3.6-billion  state  budget 
shortfall.  Theprovisiontookeffect  last 


Jan.  1,  but  was  retroactive  to  July  1, 
1990. 

Under  the  specter  of  the  costly  fees 

— which  vary  from  county  to  county 

— police  officials  in  sev^al  cities  last 
year  predicted  widespread  rdeases  of 
prisoners,  including  felons,  because  of 
the  prohibitive  costs  of  leeping  them  in 
custody.  [See  LEN.  Oct  15, 1991 .]  The 
California  League  of  Qties  sought  to 
repeal  or  amend  the  legislation,  and  the 
Legislature  responded  by  allowing  cit- 
ies to  collect  their  own  Ixx^ng  fees 
from  the  inmaes  themselves — which 
city  officials  found  impractical. 

Now  county  governments  statewide 
are  pressuring  cities  to  pay  up.  Cities, 
however,  are  balking — and  uniti  ng — 
in  legal  challenges  a^nst  the  fees. 


Recently.  17  cities  in  San  Diego 
County  retained  attorney  Elizabeth 
Silva-  of  the  San  Leandro  law  firm  of 
Meyers  Nave  Ribak  & West  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a lawsuit  filed  in  August  in 
San  Diego  Superior  Court.  The  suit, 
which  cortends  the  fees  are  in  violation 
of  state  law.  names  the  County  of  San 
Diego,  its  Board  of  Stf>avisors,  its 
chief  administrator  and  sheriff  as  de- 
fendants, and  Silva  is  seeking  an  in- 
junction barring  the  comty  from  col- 
lecting the  fees. 

Among  the  cities  suing  San  Diego 
County  are  Chula  Vista,  Del  Mar. 
Escondido,  El  Cajon,  Imperial  Beach. 
National  City.  Oceanside.  San  Marcos 
and  others.  The  City  of  San  Diego  is 
Continued  on  Page  13 


\round  the  Nation 


iNNEX’nCl  i ■ 8ivj».*€TX»i  -aty 
tried  Hus  suinmc  'oliicuior  blink 

ptc'v.  has  askcu  ihc  staie  for  S2  5 
uliion  (o  hire  tOO  police  officers 
llvor  Man  Moran  noted  in  u letter  to 
• Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr  that  m the 
three  weeks  of  August,  nine  hotni- 
es  were  tecordcd  in  the  city,  bnng- 
the  total  for  the  year  to  29  the 
lihest  in  the  state  Earlier  this  year, 
'ran  unsuccessfully  sought  similar 
• rrom  the  slate  to  prevent  a threat 
. ledlayoffof lOOpohceofficervinthe 
:ofa$16-million  budget  gap. 

I -LAWARE  — EXavid  Guliick.  a 
carchcr  at  the  Umvenity  of  Dela- 
ine. says  a state  crime  survey  has 
t ,ndthaion]y9percentofmenand23 
i,  .vent  of  women  report  spouse  abuse 
. ne  police. 

DL«mUCT  OF  COLUMBU  — Po* 
t.  - Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  Jr.  says  he  is 
t.  onstdering  a plan  to  put  police  substa- 
tions in  high*cnme  areas  to  fight  a 
turge  in  shootings  and  violent  crime. 

Local  drug  dealers  are  said  to  be 
hinng  peopleto  buy  weapons  for  them, 
providing  the  people  with  shopping  lists 
of  guns  that  the  drug  dealers  then  resell 
on  the  streets  tor  triple  the  retail  pnce. 

Four  security  officers  at  Gallaudct 
College,  a school  for  the  deaf,  were 
indicted  Aug.  27  in  the  death  last  No- 
vember of  student  Carl  Dupree  during 
an  arrest  The  officers  arc  accused  of 
using  excessive  force  — an  illegal 
«.hok^ld  — that  asphyxiated  Dupree. 

\L\INE  — Police  and  sportsmen  in 
Wlnlhrop  are  worlang  together  to  over- 
lum  a law  raising  the  fmee  of  a con- 
cealed-weapons  permit  to  SbO  from  $20. 

MARYXANl) — A 10-year-old  Balti- 
more boy  has  been  accused  of  armed 
robbery  for  the  second  time  since  May. 
police  say.  The  boy  allegedly  pointed  a 
vmall-caliberhandgun  at  an  8-year-old 
and  made  with  his  yo-yo.  Police  had 

previously  arrested  the  boy  on  May  1 7 
tor  allegedly  robbing  a 9-year-old  boy 
of  his  after  putting  a 22<aliber  gun 
to  his  head. 

NEW  JERSEIY  — A Sept.  9 trial  date 
has  been  postponed  for  Teaneck  police 
officer  Gary  Spaih.  who  is  charged  in 
(he  April  1990  death  of  a 16-year -old 
black  youth. 

A drug-education  curriculum  using 
pami^ets.  comic  hooks  and  other 
maienals  was  due  to  greet  Camden 
public  school  sludeni.s  returning  for  the 
1991-92  school  year  Drug  awareness 
classes  will  be  pan  of  the  program  in 
pades  K-12  at  all  34  of  the  city's 
schoob. 

NEW'  Y(.MU(  — Oveniine  expenses 
for  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
mem  rose  during  the  1991  fiscal  year, 
toSl  1 5.9  million  from $104.5  million. 
Mayor  David  Dmkms  said  the  police 
expenses  were  necessary  to  "keep  the 
peace" 

Ex-Rochesur  Police  Chief  Gordon 
Uriacher  and  five  ex-vice  squad  offi- 
cers were  indicted  Aug.  30  on  Federal 


ovii  nghts  charges  stemming  from  more 
than  50  incident  m which  suspects 
were  allegedly  beaten,  kicked,  choked, 
threatened  with  guns  and,  in  one  case, 
run  over  with  a car  Uriacher.  who 
already  faces  charges  of  stealing  nearly 
$300,000  from  the  department,  is  now 
accused  of  kmiwing  about  abuses  and 
ordering  police  investigators  not  to 
pursue  complaints  against  the  vice 
<^uad. 

A New  York  iury  convicted  Julio 
Gonzalez  of  mirder  Aug.  19  for  start- 
ing the  social  club  tire  that  killed  87 
people  in  March  1990  Gonzalez,  who 
had  claimed  insanity . was  found  guilty 
of  starting  thefirr  bypounngandignit- 
i ng  gasol  me  a>  i he  c I ub ' n only  exit  after 
adisputewithm  rv-girifriend.  a coat- 
checker  at  (he  out 

New  York  < r\  ana  Fetleral  authon- 
ties  last  month  arrested  the  inuiwler  ot 
one  of  the  cm  most  violent  Asian 
gangs  and  nine  ol  his  associates  m a 
senes  of  raids  David  Thai.  35.  who 
cTcated  the  ail-Vietnamesc  gang  Bom 
To  Kill  in  1 988.  was  captured  at  a gang 
hideout  on  Long  Island.  The  gang  re- 
portedly specialized  in  extortion,  rob- 
bery, homicide  and  the  sale  of  counter- 
feit'designer  goods 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  enme  rale 
m Philadelphia  dropped  by  13.5  per- 
centdunngihefirsihalfoftheyear  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported  last 
month.  Offiaals  caunoned  that  the 
actual  decrease  may  be  closo*  to  7 per- 
cent after  adjustments  are  made. 

A Bucks  County  judge  has  upheld  a 
$300,000  verdict  against  Falls  Town- 
ship Police  Chief  James  Kenler  and 
Lieut.  David  Clark  for  defaming  Tul- 
lytown  Di.stnct  Justice  JcMph  F Basile 
m 1987-  A jury  found  that  the  two 
officers  inaccuraiely  told  a local  news- 
paper reponer  that  the  justice  was  being 
investigated  for  improperly  reducing 
or  dismissing  charges. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Twenty-one 
members  have  been  named  to  the 
Mayor's  Council  on  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  in  Providence.  One  of  the  top 
agenda  items  for  the  group  will  be  to 
administer  a S3-million  Federal  grant 

A letter  purportedly  wnnen  by 
“Cnminal  Posse  No  1"  last  month 
threatened  to  kill  the  top  command  of 
(he  Woonsocket  Police  Department 
unless  (hey  resign  by  Sqx  1.  The  threat 
received  at  the  offices  of  a local  news- 
paper. also  threatened  a nimher  of  state 
and  local  poUtioans 


ALABAMA  — Birmingham  Police 
Chief  Arthur  Deutesh.  who  is  on  leave 
while  appealing  a conviction  for  urn- 
penng  with  police  records  involving 
the  daughter  of  Mayor  Richard  Arring- 
ton, is  now  working  as  a "legal  analyst" 
to  the  Mayor. 

ARKANSAS  — Two  state-run  juve- 
nile justice  centers  will  be  merged  by 
December  1 992  in  order  to  save  money 
— ancstimatedSl  Smiliion  in  the  first 
year — and  get  more  youths  into  com- 


munity-based settings. 

The  University  of  Central  Arkansas 
IS  said  to  be  considering  a curfew,  more 
foot  patrols  and  tighter  restiicnons  on 
guests  at  campus  functions,  following 
an  Aug  25  inadent  in  which  shoe-  wen- 
fired  outside  a Iratemity  dance  No 
injunes  were  reported 

FLORIDA  — A 32-toot  sailboat  be- 
lieved to  be  the  mother  ship  in  a smug- 
gling operation  was  seized  last  month 
with  I.IOO  pounds  of  cocaine  aboard. 
The  crew  escaped  in  a speedboat. 

Danny  RoQuig.  the  prune  suspect  in 
the  slayings  of  five  college  students  m 
Gainesville,  is  now  being  invesugated 
in  a 1989  triple  murder  in  Shreveport. 
La  Shreveport  police  noted  similan- 
ties  between  the  killings  m that  city  and 
'he  Gainesville  murders,  and  have  »»b- 
laineo  blood,  hair  and  saliva  samples 
from  Rolling  Rolling  has  not  been 
charged  in  the  Flonda  killings,  but 
authorities  say  genetic  tests  link  him  to 
evidence  from  the  Gainesville  enme 
scenes. 

Col.  Ted  Akey  of  the  state  Marine 
Patrol,  whoheadsa  150-member  force 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  quit 
Aug.  21.  a month  after  being  put  on 
leave  in  connection  with  an  unspecified 
probe 

The  trial  date  for  Aileen  Wuoraos. 
who  police  say  has  confessed  to  rob- 
bing and  killing  seven  men.  has  been 
postponed  to  next  Jan.  13.  in  order  to 
give  the  detense  more  time  to  prepare 
its  case. 

LOUISIANA  — Jefferson  Parish 
Sheriff  Harry  Lee  apparently  has  no  use 
for  the  stereotype  of  the  fat  Southern 
sheriff,  and  he  hopes  to  shed  the  notion 
by  shedding  85  of  his  335  pounds.  Lee 
and  30  of  the  most  corpulent  members 
of  his  1.200-officer  department  will 
undergo  a six-month  program  of  diet 
and  nutrition,  and  if  the  program  .suc- 
ceeds, 30  more  deputies  wiU  go  on  the 
diet.  *Lliese  are  the  people  who  are 
grossly  overswight,"  said  Lee.  “and  I 
consider  myself  in  that  category.” 

Shreveport  Police  Chief  Steve  Pra- 
(or  says  random  drug  tests  for  his  offi- 
cers may  start  in  two  months.  Prator 
said  recent  cases  of  suspected  drug  use 
by  officers  reinforced,  but  did  not 
prompt  his  decision. 

M1SSIS,SIPP1  — City  officials  in 
Laurel  are  considering  a curfew  for 
youths  under  18,  which  would  require 
them  to  be  off  the  streets  after  10  P.M. 
Sunday  through  Thursday  and  after  1 1 
P.M  on  Fndays  and  Saturdays. 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Authorities 
have  warned  Brunswick  County  resi- 
dents to  avoid  locally  produced  illegal 
moonshine.  A recent  seizure  of  8 1 gal- 
lons of  the  homemade  liquor  proved  to 
have  lead  levels  high  enough  to  cause 
brain  damage  and  death . 

TENNESSEE  — Prisoners  at  the 
Shelby  Cixinty  Jail  in  Memphis  noted 
Aug.  17  for  the  second  time  in  six 
weeks,  causing  an  estimated  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  damaee  Sheriff  AC  GUless  said 
the  inmaiCN  were  angry  at  the  finng  of 
the  jail  chaplain  and  14  deputy  jailers 
who  were  indiOed  last  month  on  charges 
of  trying  to  smuggle  drugs  into  the 
facility. 


VIRGINIA  — A citizens'  group  has 
criticized  the  purchase  by  Fairfax 
County  of  S I million  in  police  cruisers 
that  are  parked  and  awaiting  use.  A 
county  official  said  that  a two-year 
supply  of  cars  was  purchased  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  preferred 
models  would  be  discortinued  by  the 
manufacturers. 

The  assets  of  convicted  drug  traf- 
ficker James  Butler  and  six  co-defen- 
dants must  be  forfeited  to  the  govern- 
ment. a Federal  judge  ruled  Aug.  12. 
The  property  includes  a day-care  cen- 
ter. laundry,  and  apartment  complex. 


ILLINOIS  — Attornev  OeneraJ  Ro- 
land Bums  says  he  will  ask  the  state 
Sujmme  Court  to  lift  a ban  on  entorce- 
mem  of  a law  requiring  dnvers  to  be 
tested  for  drugs  oralcohol  after  senous 
accidents.  Bums  contends  that  the  cir- 
cuit judge  who  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional on  Aug.  13hadnoauthonty 
to  do  so. 

Officials  say  state  Associate  Judge 
W.  Mark  Dalton.  40.  used  his  knowl- 
edge of  police  pracuces  to  hide  a drug 
operation.  Dalton  was  charged  last 
month  with  growing  and  distributing 
marijuana  after  police  seized  2 1 mari- 
juana plants  and  3 pounds  of  the  drug 
tiom  his  home.  Dalton,  who  faces  up  to 
five  years  m pnson  and  a $250,000 
fine,  reportedly  hid  an  earlier  drug  enme 
when  he  applied  to  become  a judge, 
having  served  six  months'  probation  in 
1 972  for  marijuana  possession. 

Det.  Joseph  Dejanovich.  a 29-year 
veteran  of  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment. was  honored  Aug.  19  as  Vehicle 
Theft  Investigator  of  the  Year.  The 
award,  presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Auto  Theft  Investiga- 
tors at  the  group's  annual  meeting,  cited 
Dejanovich  for  his  work  in  uncovering 
an  international  luxury-vehicle  theft 
ring. 

INDIANA  — Students  at  Northrop 
High  School  in  Fort  Wayne  who  agree 
to  stay  off  alcohol  and  drugs  during  the 
1991-92  school  year  will  earn  disccxinis 
on  athletic  clothing,  health  club  mem- 
berships and  pizza.  Students  participat- 
ing in  Bruins  Against  Ao^l  and  Drugs 
(BAAD)  must  pass  random  drug  and 
..Icohol  tests. 

The  Kokomo  Jaycees  have  launched 
Project  Teddy  Bear,  an  effort  to  buy 
SOO  teddy  bears  for  use  by  city  and 
county  law  enforcement  officers  in 
calming  young  accident  or  abuse  vic- 
tims. 

Animal  lovers  are  said  to  have  been 
incensed  by  (he  acoons  of  State  Trooper 
Jason  Fajt,  24.  who  ran  over  an  injured 
dog  several  times  instead  of  finding  a 
better  way  to  destroy.  Faji  said  he  didn't 
shoot  the  animal  because  too  many 
people  were  in  the  area. 

A Gary  police  officer  who  disap- 
peared Aug.  8 during  an  investigation 
of  drug-related  police  comiption  was 
arrested  Aug.  18  in  Tucson.  Anz.  Sgt. 
Thomas  Jordan  had  disappeared  while 
en  route  from  his  home  to  a meeting 
with  Police  Chief  Coble  Howard 


KENTUCKY  — Kenton  County, 
which  remodeled  lU  lail  lUst  three  years 
agoatacosiofS"  million  isnow  being 
urged  to  build  a 4irgei  '<ore  efficient 
facility.  A study  wnn.  >posed  an  $8- 

million.  500-N**  mi  ^•a^  of  which 
would  be  UNcv  ' nok  luvenilcs 

MICHIGAN  — Mackinac  Island  po- 
lice are  said  to  be  concerned  by  four 
sexual  assaults  Lr  n three- month  penod 
— twice  the  number  usualL  repined  in 
an  entire  year.  Police  have  w ameu  resi- 
dents not  to  let  the  island'-  idyllic  reson 
atmosphere  lull  them  into  a false  sense 
of  security 

A new  enme  has  sprung  up  in  De- 
troit, forcing  police  to  cTeate  ar  acro- 
nym to  desenbe  it  on  arrest  tomu.  The 
offense  is  known  as  RA-UDAA.  of 
robbery  armed,  unlawful  dnvmg  away 
of  an  automobile  Gunrivn  m the  city 
have  taken  lo  accosting  mii(on.st.s  wtule 
tn  then  car  stea.ing  money  anu  jew- 
elry and  (hen  ihe  autos  ihumseives 

An  appeals  4.  oun  ruled  Aug.  28  that 
the  City  of  Sterling  Heights  and  its 
Police  Depanment  cannot  be  sued 
because  an  olricei  allegedly  harassed 
and  sexually  assaulted  u woman  after 
getbng  her  number  from  police  com- 
puteis. 

Some  19,000  city  employees  in 
Detroit  may  face  a pay  less  payday  as  a 
result  of  a judge's  order  directing  the 
city  to  give  $74  million  to  the  police 
and  fire  pension  system  by  June  30.  The 
city  tailed  to  pay  up.  prompang  the 
unions  to  sue  If  the  aty  is  fotced  to  pay, 
one  official  said,  a mid-September 
payroll  would  be  in  jeopardy. 

OHIO — Nine  Clermont  County  Jobs, 
including  that  of  the  director  of  the  91 1 
emergency  dispatch  center,  are  to  be 
elinunated  in  an  ausienty  move  de- 
signed to  save  $ 1 million  over  the  next 

10  years.  The  savings  are  to  be  used  to 
help  finance  new  public  luciluies,  in- 
cluding new  jail  cells  and  a shenfTs 
headquarters  in  Batavia  Township. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — In  an  etfort  to 
discourage  public  drinking  and  loud 
parties,  the  Charleston  City  Council 
has  approved  a curfew  for  city  park 
property.  The  poiks  will  be  dosed  from 

1 1 P.M.  io6  A.M.  from  Memorial  Day 
through  Labor  Day , and  from  9 P.  M to 
8 A.M.  the  rest  of  the  year.  Violators 
face  penalties  of  up  to  30  days  in  jail 
and  a $500  fine. 

WISCONSIN  — Fox  Point  Police 
Chief  Geni  Hodermann  resigned  in  July 
after  pleading  no  contest  to  a sexual 
assault  charge  that  stenured  from  grab- 
bing the  buttocks  of  a male  officer. 


i^ainsStat^ 


KANSAS  — The  contmuing  anti-abor- 
tion protests  m Wichita  by  the  group 
Operation  Rescue  have  led  to  jails 
jammed  with  arrested  demonstrators 
and  at  least  $50(<n00  m police  and 
court  costs,  officials  say. 

NONNESOTA  — Ihe  St  Paul  Police 
Dejiariment  and  the  Minnesota  State 
Patrol  have  agreed  to  pay  a $40,000 
settlement  to  Michael  Marten  Jr  . 18, 
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Decoy  cops  take  the 
lumps  to  sting 
Houston  gay  bashing 

Five  injured  in  four  separate  incidents 


who  was  beaten  by  officen  last  Sep- 
tember after  a freeway  dtase.  The  set- 
tlement requires  the  approval  of  the  St. 
Paul  City  Council. 

A man  who  jumped  on  a family's 
car  and  tried  to  intimidate  them  into 
handing  ovCT  money  was  arrested  after 
the  family  sped  to  the  nearest  St.  Paul 
police  station  with  the  suspect  clinging 
to  the  car's  roof.  Police  say  Pang  Xiong 
was  practicing  her  driving,  vrith  help 
from  her  sister  and  brotfw-in-law,  when 
two  men  stood  in  front  of  the  car  and 
demanded  money.  The  &mily  refused 
to  comply  and  locked  the  car  doors, 
whereupon  the  men  jumped  on  the  car 
and  pounded  on  the  roof.  Ms.  Xiong's 
brother-in-law  then  look  the  wheel  and 
drove  to  the  police  station.  One  robber 
quickly  jumped  off  the  car,  but  the 
other  held  on  fordear  life,  all  the  way  to 
the  precinct,  where  he  was  arrested. 

Walter  Leroy  Moody  Jr.,  who  was 
convicted  June  28  of  killing  a Federal 
appeals  judge  and  a city  alderman  with 
mail  bombs  in  1989.  was  sentenced 
Aug.  20  to  seven  life  terms  plus  400 
years  in  prison  with  no  possibility  of 
parole.  The  IS-minute  sentencing  hear- 
ing, like  the  trial  that  preceded  it,  was 
held  in  St.  Paul  because  of  extensive 
pretrial  publicity  in  the  Southeast,  where 
the  killings  occurred. 

MISSOURI  — Fourteen  murders  were 
recorded  in  Kansas  City  in  August,  the 
most  in  the  city  in  August  since  1980. 

NORTHDAKOTA— A 14-year-old 
boy  was  sentenced  last  month  to  two 
years  at  a state  industrial  school  for  the 
June  shooting  of  Fargo  Police  Officer 
Steven  Durensky,  37.  Durensky  was 
wounded  when  he  arrested  the  teen- 
ager on  suspicion  of  stealing  his 
mother's  car. 


ARIZONA — El  Mirage  PoUce  Chief 
Rudy  Pedregon  resigned  Aug.  21  fol- 
lowing a probe  of  allegations  that  his 
officers  used  excessive  force.  Pedre- 
gon is  also  said  to  have  disa^eed  with 
the  City  Council's  decision  to  dock  his 
pay  for  taking  an  out-of-town  trip. 

COLORADO — The  owner  of  a vaca- 
tion home  near  Silvenhome  got  the 
surprise  of  a lifetime  upon  returning 
home  Aug.  25  and  finding  1,500  mari- 
juana plants  growing  inside.  Summit 
County  deputies  put  the  property  under 
surveillance  and  arrested  three  people. 

Juveniles  comprise  44  percent  of 
the  suspects  arrested  for  serious  crimes 
in  Colorado  Springs,  officials  reported 
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recently.  Police  say  adults  use  youths  m 
drug  deals  because  they  tend  to  get 
lighter  sentences  if  caught 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  Hidalgo 
County  Sheriff's  Department  is  to  re- 
ceive $30,400  from  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  as  its  share  of  the  assets  seized 
in  a 1989  drug  bust.  Among  the  items 
confiscated  in  the  bust  were  an  air- 
plane, a pickup  truck,  624  pounds  of 
marijuana,  and  $76,000  in  cash. 

Officials  of  the  state  Department  of 
Corrections  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  were  due  to  meet  in  Septem- 
ber to  update  escapee-alarm  procedures . 
The  meeting  was  prompted  by  the  es- 
cape of  an  inmate  — still  at  large  — 
who  walked  away  frt>m  a work  detail 
on  July  8.  after  which  officials  delayed 
for  two  hours  before  requesting  road- 
blocks. 

TEXAS — A major  dnjg-money  laun- 
dering operation  was  broken  up  in 
Houston  in  late  August . with  the  arrests 
of  four  Mexican  and  Canadian  nation- 
als. Authorities  say  the  suspects  were 
charged  with  money  laundering  and 
conspiracy  to  distribute  cocaine.  In 
addibon  to  the  arrests,  police  seized 
four  vehicles,  cellular  phones,  weap- 
ons. and  $1  million  in  cash. 

A new  Hanris  County  Jail  opened  on 
Sept.  1,  nearly  nine  months  overdue 
and  millions  of  dollars  over  budget. 
The  4.000-bed  jail,  described  as  a state- 
of-the-art  correctional  facility,  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  problems  with  escapes 
and  the  potential  for  dangerous  inci- 
dents behind  the  walls.  The  jail  was  due 
to  be  fiUed  up  the  day  it  opened  for 
business. 

UTAH  — Shirley  Whitworth  has  been 
named  assistant  chief  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Police  Department  The  18-year 
veteran  was  also  the  city's  first  female 
undercoverofficer  and  the  first  women 
to  achieve  the  ranks  of  sergeant,  lieu- 
tenant and  captain. 

Five  TV  stations  have  petitioned  the 
state  Supreme  Court  to  allow  cameras 
inside  state  district  courtrooms  on  a 
one-year  trial  basis.  Still  photographs 
are  currently  permitted  in  trial  courts  if 
all  parties  consent. 


CALIFORNU  — George  Holliday, 
whose  amateur  videotape  of  Los  Ange- 
les police  officers  beating  a black  mo- 
torist in  March  was  televised  nation- 
wide, is  promoting  a new  video,  "Shoot 
News  and  Make  Money  With  Your 
Camcorder."  The  howHo  tape  retails 
for  $39.95. 

Great  America  Theme  Park,  a Bay 
Area  amusement  complex,  has  joined  a 
program  to  reward  drug-free  students 
with  admission  to  the  park.  Great 
America,  which  has  had  problems  with 
drug  use  by  employees  in  the  recent 
past,  will  extend  the  offer  to  about  270 
"outstanding"  students  each  year  who 
complete  the  Santa  Oara  County  drug 
education  program,  which  is  run  by  the 
Sheri  IT’S  department . 


A San  Bernardino  police  officer 
apparendy  hanged  himself  with  a dog 
leash  last  month,  one  day  after  he  and 
his  wife  became  suspects  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  iheu-  3-year-old  foster 
daughter-  Craig  A.  Armstrong,  29. 
reportedly  left  suicide  notes,  but  offi- 
cials said  the  notes  provided  no  clues 
as  to  the  girl's  whereabouts. 

The  archives  of  the  Christojrfier 
Commission,  which  earlier  this  year 
invesbgated  racism  and  brutality  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  will 
be  turned  ova  to  the  Special  CoUec- 
bons  Library  M the  University  of  Soudi- 
em  Califcmua,  although  some  matoial 
deemed  sensitive  will  be  sealed  for  up 
to  20  years 

A parole  board  panel  has  denied 
release  to  Kenneth  Bianchi,  who  is 
scrvintg  life  sentences  in  five  of  the  10 
"Hillside  Strangler”  killings  around  Los 
Angeles  in  1977  and  1978. 

Los  Angeles  city  garbage  collector 
Vemell  Ramsey  Jr.  has  filed  a $50- 
million  brutality  claim  against  the  city, 
saying  five  police  officers  shattered  his 
legs  during  an  Aug.  16  traffic  stop. 

Five  former  membos  of  an  elite 
narcotics  team  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriffs  Department  were 
indicted  Sept.  4 on  charges  of  pocket- 
ing large  suns  of  money  seized  from 
drug  dealers.  The  latest  indictments 
bring  to  1 8 the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  most  of  them  sherifTs 
deputies,  who  have  been  charged  in  a 
corruption  probe  launched  in  1988  by 
the  FBI,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Sheriffs  Department. 

IDAHO  — Madison  County  sheriffs 
employees  will  be  given  $37,000  in 
back  pay  and  900  hours  of  compensa- 
tory time  off  by  Jan.  1 to  settle  an 
overtime-paydispute. 

NEVADA  — Sept.  2 was  the  last  day 
for  panhandlos  to  beg  at  Las  Vegas’s 
McCarran  International  Airport.  The 
Clark  County  Commission  baruied 
soliciting,  citing  50  con^laints  of  har- 
assment since  1989. 

OREGON  — A State  Police  official 
has  confirmed  that  police  are  investi- 
gating alleged  drug  dealing,  possible 
by  staff  members,  at  the  Or^on  State 
Hospital's  maximum-security  unit  for 
the  criminiUly  insane. 

WASHINGTON  — A 15-year-old 
Seattle  gtrl  who  poisoned  a peanut- 
butter  sandwich  that  was  later  partially 
consumed  by  a 9-year-old  girl  has  been 
sentenced  to  three  months'  {nxibation 
after  pleading  guilty  to  assault.  Prose- 
cutors say  the  teen-ager  had  intended 
the  sandwich  for  an  1 1 -year-old  play- 
mate following  a dispute.  The  9-year- 
old  girl  who  ale  part  of  the  sandwich 
was  unharmed. 

Two  civilians  were  shot  and  killed 
and  four  pi^ice  officers  were  wounded 
in  a two-oounty  chase  last  month  that 
ended  in  a fusillade  of  bullets  in 
Spokane.  Two  bank  robbery  suspects, 
wanted  for  an  Aug.  5 heist  in  Lewiston. 
Ida.,  were  arrested  after  the  chase.  Both 
of  the  dead  civilians  were  shot  by  the 
suspects  during  their  flight  from  au- 
thorities. The  wounded  lawmen  in- 
cluded one  Spokane  police  officer,  two 
Stevens  County  deputies  and  one  re- 
serve officer. 


The  extent  of  hatc-moiivaicd  vio- 
lence directed  against  gays  in  Houston 
— and  other  residents  in  a predomi- 
nantly gay  section  of  the  city  who  were 
perceived  by  their  attackers  to  be 
homosexual  — was  brought  graphi- 
cally to  the  fore  last  month  when  five 
police  officets  engaged  in  an  under- 
cover sting  aimed  at  snaring  gay  bash- 
ers were  injured  in  attacks  by  gangs  of 
youths  in  four  separate  incidents. 

Assistant  Police  Chief  Frank  Yorek 
told  LEN  that  the  officers  sustained 
their  injuries  after  being  attacked  with 
fists,  baseball  bats,  tree  limbs  and  Mace 
in  the  city's  Montrose  section  during  a 
lO-day  period  in  August. 

The  sting  was  ordered  by  police 
officials  after  local  gay  leaders  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  rising  num- 
bers of  assaults  that  have  occurred  in 
Montrose,  which  culminated  July  4 in 
Uie  beating  and  stabbing  death  of  27- 
year-old  Paul  BroussardJr.byamobof 
10  youths  as  he  walked  along  a side- 
walk with  a friend. 

The  attackers,  all  of  whom  have 
been  charged  svith  murder,  came  to 
Montrose  from  an  affluent  suburb  40 
miles  north  of  Houston,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  assailants  who  prey  on  gays 
in  the  nei^borhood,  saidToni  Knight, 
the  president  of  the  Houston  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Political  Caucus.  The  caucus 
lobbied  for  additional  pdice  presence 
and  helped  police  plannas  develop  the 
sting  in  the  aftermath  of  Broussard's 
murder.  “It's  like  they’re  doing  this  as 
a sport,"  Knight  said  of  the  attackers. 

Yorek  said  that  after  the  murder, 
"tension,  apprehension  and  the  fear 
level  in  the  gay  community  acceler- 
ated. We  have  experienced  assaultive 
behavior,  gay  bashings  and  hate  crimes 
as  any  large  metropolitaD  community 
has.  but  this  particular  death  was  event- 
ful enough  that  the  gay  oommunity  de- 
manded that  we  devise  some  type  of 


In  an  effort  to  open  up  one  more 
front  in  the  war  against  criminal  gangs, 
Los  Angeles  County  sheriffs  deputies 
set  up  DUI-style  "information  check- 
points" last  month  to  glean  information 
on  gang  activities  from  people  driving 
throu^  a community  that  has  suffered 
from  an  increase  in  gang-related  crime 
this  summer. 

Sheriffs  officials  insisted  that  the 
car  stops  were  voluntary  and  did  not 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  drivers  who 
encountered  the  checkpoints,  which 
were  set  up  on  Aug.  16  and  Aug.  24  in 
Paramouru,  Calif.  The  aty.  located  in 
gang-plagued  South-Central  Los  An- 
geles. has  been  the  site  of  scores  of 
shootings  this  summer,  most  of  them 
gang-related,  authorities  said . 

Lieut  Robot  Briggs  of  the  Sheriffs 
Department's  Lakewood  station  told 
LEN  that  the  checkpoints  were  a "kind 
of  spin-off"  of  DUl  checkpoints,  which 
have  become  increasingly  common 
throughout  the  country  in  recent  years. 
"These  were  not  designed  to  make  ar- 


strategy  to  provide  them  with  addi- 
tional protection." 

The  sting  operation,  which  was 
developed  witii  input  from  gay  leaders 
and  involved  at  least  15  officers  of  the 
Police  Department’s  Tactical  Unit, 
began  on  Aug.  2.  but  it  wasn't  long 
before  officers  got  a taste  of  how  seri- 
ous the  problem  is. 

Early  on  the  momingof  Aug.  2.  two 
officers  in  an  unmarked  car  were 
sprayed  in  the  face  with  Mace  by  occu- 
pants of  a vehicle  that  had  pulled  up 
beside  them.  ‘Hbe  officers  had  engaged 
(the  attackers]  m convcrsaoon  Nvith  them 
along  the  lines  of  'What  are  you  doing 
tonight?,'"  Yorek  said.  “When  the  indi- 
viduals determined  they  were  gay.  they 
sprayed  Mace  in  the  officers’  eyes." 

Three  men  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  first-degree  assault  and 
possession  of  an  illegal  weapon  — a 
club  found  m their  vdude.  The  officers 
were  not  seriously  injured. 

On  Aug.  5.  again  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  one  adult  and  four  juvenile 
males  approached  an  officer  sitting  m a 
car  and  asked  him  if  he  was  gay . When 
the  officer  said  yes.  one  of  the  men 
struck  the  officer  in  the  arm  with  a 
baseball  bat.  "It  did  not  break  his  arm. 
but  he  was  whacked  pretty  good,"  Yorek 
said.  The  adult  Nvas  charged  with  aggra- 
vated assault. 

That  same  officer  and  three  others 
were  walking  along  a Montrose  side- 
walk on  Aug.  II,  when  they  were  ap- 
(sxMched  by  two  men.  After  a brief 
conversation,  the  pair  attacked  them 
with  a tree  lin^  Both  men  woe  charged 
with  misdemeanor  assault. 

And.  in  an  Aug.  13  incident,  an 
officer  was  punched  in  the  mouth  by 
two  men  cruising  the  area  in  a pickup 
truck.  The  pair  were  charged  with  as- 
sault. 

Yorek  told  LEN  that  while  the  sung 
Continued  on  Page  12 


rests  at  all,"  he  said. 

The  checkpoints,  which  were 
manned  from  8 P M.  to  midnight,  were 
set  up  so  as  to  allow  drivers  to  avoid 
making  a stop  if  they  chose  to.  said 
Briggs.  Deputies  screened  every  third 
car  that  passed  through  the  checkpoint 
so  that  traffic  wouldn't  back  up.  About 
400  cars  were  met  by  deputies,  who 
gave  drivers  pam}Mets  on  reporting 
gang-related  crimes. 

The  pamphlet  also  contained  a post- 
card that  could  be  used  by  atizens  to 
supply  the  Sheriffs  E>epartment  with 
mformatiem  anonymously . The  agency 
has  received  some  replies.  Bnggssaid. 
"It  was  certainly  sending  a message  to 
gang  membos  that  we  are  aware  and 
concerned,  but  it  wasn't  to  arrest  gang 
members.  It  was  strictly  infonnational" 
he  said  of  (he  operation.  "It  was  just  a 
proactive  approach.  It  was  something 
that  hadn't  been  done  before  " 

No  arrests  were  made  during  the 
operation  of  die  checkpoints,  Briggs 
added. 


DUI-style  checkpoints 
give  a new  twist  to 
anti-gang  efforts  in  LA 
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Two  more 
for  Stokes 

Overcoming  a determined,  emo- 
tional challenge  to  his  leadership, 
Dewey  Stokes,  president  of  the  na- 
nonal  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  hand- 
ily won  re-election  to  a thud  two-year 
term  as  head  of  the  225.000-member 
organization  during  the  SOth  national 
POP  conference,  held  m Pittsburgh  from 
Aug.  11-15 

The  vote,  taken  on  the  final  day  of 
the  conference,  was  1.681  for  Stokes 
and  781  for  T<m  Possumato.  a 30-year 
veteran  of  the  Newark.  NJ . Police 
Department  who  once  served  as  na- 
tional FOPtreasurer  under  Stokes  [see 
LEN.  June  15/30.  1991],  Possumato 
had  cndcized  Stokes'  tenure  as  FOP 
president,  particularly  over  his  suppon 
of  gun  control  legislation,  which  Stokes 
said  would  continue  to  occupy  a major 
spot  on  the  FOP  agenda.  The  POP  voted 
to  support  a law  establishing  a waiting 
period  for  the  purchase  of  handguns 
two  years  ago.  Stokes  noted  m an  inter- 
view with  LEN. 

Stokes,  a 23-year  veteran  of  the 
> Columbus,  Ohio,  Police  Department 
who  was  first  elected  FOP  president  in 
1987,  maintained  that  Possumato  “was 
not  speaking  for  the  majonty  of  the 
memboship“  when  he  spoke  out  against 
the  FOP  stance  on  gun  control 

“We  believe  in  the  common-sense 
approachto  the  crime  control  problem. 
And  we  look  at  the  issues  that  we've 
raised  with  the  Congress  — the  seven- 
day  waiDng  period  and  the  banning  of 
assault  weapons  — as  enme  control, 
not  gun  control Stokes  said. 

Stc4tes  said  the  POP  will  continue  to 
push  Congress  to  pass  “Police  Offi- 
cers' Bill  of  R]ghts“  legislation  to 
“ensure  that  law  enforcement  officers 
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are  treated  equally  across  this  coun- 
try.. There's  nghts  for  crirranals  and 
we  ccrtamly  feel  that  law  enforcement 
should  have  some  protective  rights  — 
uniformly  and  sysiemaDcally  across  the 
country." 

Stokes  said  he  had  a national  office 
established  in  Washington.  D.C.,  be- 
cause the  FOP  represents  the  “fore- 
front" of  law  enforcement  organiza- 
tions. “Since  we're  the  largest  law  en- 
forcement organizaDon  in  the  country. 
I think  our  presence  in  Washington 
should  be  a pomanem  one."  he  said. 

“We  want  ©deal  with  the  problems 
of  equipmeitL  the  proper  testing  of  vests, 
(he  proper  testing  of  vehicles,  looking 
at  the  radar  issue  — can  that  be  substan- 
tiated as  a cancer-causing  problem  for 
law  enforcement?  We're  looking  at 
these  issues  from  a patrolman's  per- 
spective. not  necessarily  from  an  ad- 
ministrative perspective,''  said  Stokes. 

Delegates  to  the  conference  passed 
a resolution  that  will  authorize  a 
“complete  study"  of  the  radar-cancer 
connection.  Another  resolution  author- 
ized a study  of  domestic  violence  within 
police  officer  families. 

President  George  Bush  and  former 
Attorney  General  Dick  ITiornbiirgh 
were  featured  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence. Bush  urged  nearly  3.000  confer- 
ence delegates  to  support  his  anti-CTime 
bill,  wfiich  is  now  awaiting  action  in  the 
House  ofRepresenudves,  Some  mem- 
bers of  die  audience  chanted  “Four  more 
years!"  during  the  President’s  15-min- 
uie  address,  which  was  mtemipted  by 
applause  at  least  14  times. 

Other  dignitiaries  who  addressed 
the  conference  included:  John  Walsh, 
the  host  of  the  Fox  Television  program 
“America's  Most  Wanted":  Stephen 
Hig9ns,<firectoroftheU.S  Bureau  of 
Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and 
Jim  Brady,  the  White  House  press  sec- 
retary who  was  seriously  wounded  dur- 
ing the  1981  assassination  ^empt  on 
then-President  Ronald  Reagan,  and  who 
has  since  become  a leading  advocate  of 
Federal  handgun  controls. 

Acting  days 
are  over 

Sam  C.  Gonzales,  a former  acting 
Police  Chief  of  Dallas,  has  been  named 
to  head  the  882 -officer  Oklahoma  City 
Police  DefBTtmenL  re|dacing  David  R. 
McBride,  who  resigned  Aug.  5 after  he 
was  appointed  state  Public  Safety 
Commissioner. 

The  selection  of  Gonzales  was  an- 
nounced Aug.  24  by  Oklahoma  City 
Manager  Don  Bown.  Gonzales  will 
remain  as  First  Executive  Assistant 
Police  Chief  in  Dallas  until  he  begins 
his  new  job  on  Oct.  14. 

Gonzales,  50.  was  ^ipoinied  © serve 
as  acting  Police  Chief  by  Dallas  City 
Manager  Jan  Hart  in  September  1990 
© replace  Mack  Vines,  vvhom  Hart  had 
fired.  Gonzales  remained  at  the  post 
until  March,  when  Los  Angeles  Deputy 
Police  Chief  William  Rathbum  was 
upped  to  lead  the  3.500-officer  Police 
Department. 

Bown  cited  Gonzales’s  cammitmeni 
© community-unented  pobemg  and  his 
expertise  in  combating  drug-related 
crime  as  reasons  for  bringing  him  to 
Oklahoma  City.  “I  know  that  Okla- 
homa City  will  benefit  tremendously 
from  the  leadership  and  knowledge  he 
brings  to  our  Police  Department,’'  he 
said.  Bown  added  that  Gonzales  scored 
the  highest  of  all  candidates  seeking  the 


post,  and  received  strong  praise  from 
Dallas  officials. 

Gonzales,  who  began  his  policing 
carter  as  a EJaOas  patrol  officer  in  1963. 
holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal 
justice  from  Abilene  Chnstian  College, 
and  is  a graduate  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  and  the  Senior  Management 
Institute  fer  Police. 

McBnde,  who  served  just  14  months 
as  Oklahoma  Gty’s  Pobce  Chief,  was  a 
23-year  veteran  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Tough  but 
holistic 

A 22-year  veteran  of  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department  who  became  the 
l.550-officer  agency’s  first  black  po- 
lice chief  on  Aug.  28  said  in  a recent 
interview  that  shoring  up  the  depart- 
ment's efforts  against  drugs  will  be  his 
top  pnonty. 

Pobce  Chief  Clarence  Hannon.  5 1. 
told  LEN  that  police  efforts  against 
narcotics  have  been  maned  in  Sl  Louis 
because  of  a “rather  fragmented"  ap- 
proach that  has  produced  only  “mini- 
mal success." 

“Because  (efforts)  are  veering  off  in 
different  directions  and  that's  not  been 
well  coordinated,  we  have  not  had  the 
kind  and  level  of  success  that  I’d  like  to 


Chief  Clarence  Hannon 

Every  officer  a problem-solver 


see.  If  we  get  that  more  under  control, 
it's  likely  that  it  will  amount  to  a larger 
narcotics  unit  with  better  coordination, 
both  feom  an  intellgence-gathenng 
standpoint  and  an  enforcement  stand- 
point," said  Hanr©n. 

An  improved  effort  against  drug 
trafficking  will  result  in  further  de- 
creases in  other  crimes,  particularly 
homicide,  he  noted.  “We  know  some  of 
it’s  gang-related  and  ive  know  that  some 
of  it  is  from  having  disagreements  from 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  narcotics. 
Hopefully,  we  can  have  some  impact 
on  that,"  he  said.  “We’re  going  to  make 
a spirited  effort  to  try  to  do  that." 

The  homicide  rate  in  St.  Louis  last 
setarecordin  1986.  when  177 murders 
were  reported  That  record  is  sure  to  be 
shattered  this  year  since  over  170 
homicides  have  occurred  in  the  city  as 
of  early  September.  “Ninety  percent  of 
them  involve  firearms.  That's  very 
troubling.“  Harmon,  who  aAW)  he 
is  considering  “a  number  of  irutiatives" 
to  curb  the  proliferation  of  firearms. 

Hannon  said  the  deperimeni's  Street 
Comer  Apprehension  Teams  (SCAT) 
will  be  redeployed  to  neighborhoods 
where  drug  trafficking  is  a highly  vis- 
ible problem. 

But  the  tougher  tactics  will  be  under- 
taken simultaneously  with  a more 


“holistic,  commuruty  problem-solving 
approach  that  I plan  to  have  as  the 
hallmark  of  my  administration."  Har- 
mon said.  That  will  entail  “every  offi- 
cer in  every  unit  in  the  depariment 
engaging  in  some  effort  at  community 
problem-solving. . .to  make  some  de- 
cision about  what  are  some  of  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  responding  con- 
tinually to  some  trouble  spots  and  trying 
to  deal  in  concert  with  some  of  the  resi- 
dents there  with  some  of  those  prob- 
lems.’' he  added. 

Such  problem-solving  might  involve 
posting  an  officer  outside  a known  drug 
location  to  drive  away  customers,  get- 
ting street  lights  repaired,  cr  razing  or 
boarding  up  vacant  housing  that  has 
been  taken  over  by  drug  dealers,  said 
Hannon.  Recreational  oppottunities  for 
youths  must  also  be  expanded,  he  added 

Hannon,  who  holds  two  master's 
degrees  from  Webster  University  and  a 
bachelor'sdegree  fromNonheast  Mis- 
soun  State,  replaced  Robert  Scheetz. 
64.  who  left  to  become  secretary  of  the 
city’s  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 
Scheetz  served  the  department  for  42 
years,  six  of  them  as  Chief. 

San  Diego 
nightmare 

A San  Diego  policeman  described 
as  a model-  officer  pleaded  not  guilty 
Aug.  22  © two  counts  of  attempted 
murder  and  three  counts  of  robbery,  but 
police  say  he  is  a pnme  suspect  in  a 
stnng  of  beachfront  rapes  and  robber- 
ies that  have  occurred  since  June  and 
that  more  charges  may  be  forthcoming 
after  an  ongoing  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Bail  for  Henry  Hubbard  Jr.,  29.  a 
four-year  police  veteran,  was  set  at  $2 
million,  and  he  is  being  held  in  the  San 
Diego  County  Jail . A prdirmnary  hear- 
ing was  set  for  Sept.  5,  said  Linda 
Miller,  a spokeswoman  for  the  San 
Ehego  County  District  Atiomey’s  Of- 
fice. 

Hubbard  i^apprehended  Aug.  15 
at  UCSD  Medical  Center,  where  he 
sought  treatment  for  a gunshot  wound 
to  the  hand  that  police  said  was  acci- 
dentally self-inflicted  during  a struggle 
with  two  men  he  allegedly  shot  near 
Torrey  Pines  State  Beach.  Police  say 
Hubbard  accosted  Aido  Ochoa,  21, 
and  Arth  Garcia.  23.  and  their  uniden- 
tified female  companion,  and  ordered 
them  to  tie  one  another  up.  When  the 
woman  fled  and  hid  in  nearby  bushes,  a 
struggle  ensued  between  Hubbard  and 
the  men.  and  the  woman  told  police  she 
heard  six  shots  fired.  Ochoa  was  criti- 
cally wounded  by  a bullet  in  the  abdo- 
men. while  Garcia  was  hit  in  the  chest 


but  was  listed  in  stable  condition. 
Hubbard  told  police  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  three  men  on  Interstate  805 
after  his  car  broke  down. 

Police  investigators  say  that  the  last 
attack  fits  the  profile  of  six  others  that 
have  occurred  on  San  Diego  beaches 
since  June  15.  Most  involved  armed 
robberies  against  male-female  couples 
during  which  the  female  victim  was 
raped.  In  one  attack,  two  girls  ages  13 
and  14  were  robbed  and  sexually  as- 
saulted. Assistant  Police  Chief  Cal 
Kitsch  told  reporters  in  San  Diego  that 
police  had  “recovered  some  evidence" 
linking  Hubbard  to  the  attacks,  two  of 
which  occurred  in  an  area  he  routinely 
patrolled. 

Krosch  told  LEN  that  Hubbard  was 
suspended  without  pay  Aug.  15  and 
that  termination  proceedings  would 
begin  “assuming  he’s  bound  over  for 
trial,  and  there's  no  reason  to  believe  he 
won't  be."  He  declined  ©discuss  other 
details  of  the  case. 

At  a news  conference  on  the  day  of 
Hubbard’s  arrest.  Police  Chief  Robert 
Burgreen  said  he  was  shocked  when 
Krosch  called  him  with  the  news.  “When 
my  phone  rang  at  6 A . M [Krosch]  told 
me  this  is  the  department's  worst  night- 
mare come  true.  I was  in  shock.  AjkI  1 
agree  with  him." 

Burgreen  discounted  suggestions 
that  the  arrest  might  shake  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Police  Department,  say- 
ing he  believed  the  Hubbard  case  was 
an  aberration.  “I  honestly  believe  the 
public  will  see  this  for  what  it  is:  one 
officer,  for  an  unknown  reason  at  this 
time,  who's  gone  bad.  This  is  the  finest 
police  department  in  the  country.  It's 
incredible  (his  has  happened  to  us.  but 
Uluu  happened." 

Burgreen  said  he  would  review  the 
agency's  screening  arxJ  evaluation 
procedures  to  ensure  “there  was  no 
breakdown  in  the  system."  Burgreen 
taped  an  upbeat  message  to  boost  the 
morale  of  San  I>iego  police  officers, 
one  of  whom  ©Id  the  San  Diego  Union 
that  Hubbatd’sanest  “makes  my  job  10 
times  harder." 

Hubbard,  a former  minor-league 
[xospect  for  (he  San  Diego  Padres  base- 
ball team  whose  dreams  of  a major- 
league  career  ended  when  he  injured 
his  knee,  joined  the  force  in  auspicious 
fashion,  graduating  near  the  top  of  his 
Police  Academy  class  in  1987. 

While  at  the  academy,  he  was  se- 
lected by  police  officials  as  the  subject 
of  a five-part  KFMB-TV  news  series 
titled  “The  Making  of  a Cop."  because 
he  was  clean-cut,  college-educated  and 
considered  to  be  a good  role  model. 
"He  exc^led  at  everything  he  did  there," 
recalled  reporter  Chris  Saunders.  “He 
seemed  to  have  it  all  together."  In  the 
series.  Hubbard  confidently  predicted 
that  he  would  be  "a  great  cop." 
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Painful  parting  for  noted  DC  commander 


Ed  Spurlock,  as  a capUin  in  comnand  of  the  widely  touted  Washington.  D.C.,  Repetf  Offender  Project,  confers 
with  an  aide  at  the  unit’s  offices.  (Washington  Post  photo,  1982) 


Deputy  Chief  Edward  Spurlock 
of  the  Washington,  D.C..  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  retired  Aug. 
31  as  commander  of  the  3d  Police 
District  rather  than  challenge  a 20- 
day  unpaid  suspension  ordered  by 
Police  Chief  Issiac  Fulwood  Jr. 

The  suspension  was  said  to  be  an 
unprecedented  disciplinary  action  by 
a Washington  police  chief  against  a 
deputy. 

“It's  better  for  everyone, " Spur- 
lock told  the  Washington  Post.  This 
will  give  the  Chief  the  opportunity  to 
appoint  a new  commands,  someone 
who  could  possibly  do  a better  job 
and  who  has  the  support  to  do  it." 

When  LEN  contacted  Spurlock, 
the  23-year  veteran  declined  to 
comment  furder  on  his  retirement  or 
the  events  leading  up  to  it,  citing  an 
ongoing  Job  search.  But  the  Post 
reported  that  the  disciplinary  action 
was  spurred  by  Spurlock's  decision 
to  award  two  lieutenarts  double  time 
off  m return  for  working  extra  night 
and  weekend  supervisory  shifts. 
Police  regulations  provide  that  super- 
vis<»s  receive  only  straight  hour-for- 
hour  compensatory  time.  Higher- 
ranking  offico^  are  ineligible  for 
overtime  pay. 

Spurlock  reportediy  protested  the 
penalty  and  has  maintained  he  did 
nothing  wrong.  In  a formal  respmnse 
filed  with  the  department,  Spurlock 
said  that  his  (xedecessors  in  the  3d 
District  had  undertaken  similar  poli- 
cies concerning  compensatory  time. 
His  supporters  said  that  only  two 
shifts  totaling  16  hours  were  invdved 
and  that  Spurlock  received  no  per- 
sonal benefits  from  any  decision  to 


award  overtime.  The  Post  noted  that 
Fulwood  could  have  chosen  less-se- 
vere penalties — an  official  reprimand 
or  a shorter  suspension. 

The  Washington  Times,  quoting  an 
unnamed  police  source,  said  that  the 
retirement  was  part  of  “an  arrange- 
ment" between  Fulwood  and  Spurlock 
that  would  allow  the  Police  Chief  “to 
rescind  the  proposed  adverse  action 
against  [Spurlock]  if  he  would  retire." 

The  official  added  that  Spurlock's 
award  of  compensatory  time  to  the  two 
officers  was  a “technical  vic^tion"  but 


one  that  was  common  among  depart- 
mait  marugets.  “It’s  a reward,  a way  of 
getting  people  to  work  for  you."  said 
the  source,  who  characterized 
Fulwood's  action  as  a “real  personal, 
trivial  kind  of  vengeful  act." 

The  Post  said  Fulwood's  action  was 
the  first  time  such  a penalty  had  ever 
been  meted  out  against  a deputy  diief 
by  his  superior,  and  the  action  angered 
residents  of  the  city’s  Adams  Morgan 
section,  which  is  part  of  the  3d  District. 
It  was  in  that  neighborhood  and  the 
adjoining  Mount  Pleasant  area  that  a 


shooting  of  a Latino  resident  by  a black 
female  police  officer  sparked  two  nights 
of  rioting  in  May. 

A group  of  community  leaders  held 
a news  conference  to  denounce 
Fulwood's  action  and  press  Mayor 
Sharon  Pratt  Dixon  to  find  ways  to 
keep  Spurlock  on  the  job.  "It’s  our 
feeling  that  [Spurlock]  was  forced  out. 
He  definitely  got  a bum  deal,"  said  B. 
Harold  Smith,  chairman  of  the  3d 
District's  police  advisory  council. 

Jeff  Koeireich,  a conimunicy  ac- 
tivist who  organized  a petition  drive  on 


Spurlock's  behalf,  said  the  suspen- 
sion was  "fer  out  of  proportion"  to 
(he  offense,  and  called  fOT  Dixon  to 
overrule  Fulwood  and  retain  Spur- 
lock as  distria  commander 

This  man  has  put  the  commu- 
nity at  ease  because  of  his  crime- 
fighting technique  and  talents.  He  is 
one  of  the  rare  deputy  chiefs  that  has 
an  excellent  relationship  with  both 
(he  business  arxl  residential  commu- 
nities up  here."  said  Pal  Patrick, 
who  is  vice  president  of  the  Adams 
Morgan  Business  Association.  Pat- 
rick cited  the  3d  District’s  low  crime 
rate  as  reason  for  (xaising  Spurlock. 

Some  comnunity  leaders  were 
glad  to  see  Spurlock  go.  however. 
Advisory  Neighborhood 

Commissiono'  Leroy  Thorpe  told 
the  Times  that  the  news  “made  my 
day"  and  charged  that  Spurlock  had 
been  "swayed  by  special-interest 
groups"  in  affluent  neighborhoods 
within  his  district. 

Spurlock  is  a nationally  known 
figure  in  policing,  particularly  for 
setting  up  the  Police  Department’s 
Repeat  Offerxler  Project,  designed 
to  apixehend  career  criminals.  (See 
LEN,  March  26, 1984.]  He  is  also  a 
former  president  of  the  Police  Man- 
agement Association- 

Spuriock’s  retirement  came 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  departure 
of  Deputy  Chief  Wilfred  Coligan, 
commander  the  department's  4th 
District,  who  retired  because  of  ill- 
ness on  Aug.  10.  The  28-year  vet- 
eran was  replaced  by  former 
Inspector  Melvui  Clark,  who  most 
recently  headed  the  agency's  identi- 
fication and  records  unit. 


Dahmer  incident 
gets  2 cops  fired 


Milwaukee  Police  Chief  Philip 
Arreola  on  Sept.  6 fired  two  police 
officers  and  placed  another  on  a year’s 
probation  for  allowing  accused  serial 
killer  Jefff^  Dahmer  to  take  custody  of 
a naked  and  bleeding  teen-age  boy  who 
was  apparently  trying  to  flee  the  killer 
and  later  ended  up  among  his  victims. 

Arreola  dismissed  officers  John  A. 
Balcerzak  and  Joseph  T.  Gebrish.  and 
placed  officer  Richard  W.  Porubcanon 
one  year’s  probation  “pending  monthly 
reports  from  his  commanding  officer." 
Arreola  said  he  considered  Porubcan's 
“relative  inexperience  compared  to  the 
other  two  officers  and  his  lesser  culpa- 
bility in  the  handling  of  the  assign- 
ment" when  he  decided  on  the  lesser 
penalty. 

The  officers  can  appeal  the  penal- 
ties to  the  city’s  Fire  and  Police  Com- 
mission. 

According  to  Arreola,  an  internal 
investigation  found  that  the  three  had 
“failed  to  perform  their  duties  in  con- 
formity with  the  training  they  had  re- 
ceived," Specifically,  he  said,  the  offi- 
cers had  failed  to  obtain  the  names  of 
any  witnesses  present  at  the  scene  — 
some  of  whom  implored  the  officers 
not  to  allow  14-year-old  Konerak 
Sinthasomphone  to  return  with  Dahmer 
to  his  apartmeit,  whae  Dahmer  said  he 
killed  the  youth  later  that  night. 

Their  memo  books  contained  al- 
most no  infoimation  pertaining  to  the 
assignment  and  the  investigation  they 


purported  to  conduct,"  Arreola  said. 
TTie  officers  failed  to  “take  an  obvi- 
ously inc^citated  child  into  protec- 
tive custody"  as  is  required  by  Police 
Department  procedures  and  Wisconsin 
law.  In  addition,  the  officers,  "even  if 
they  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  follow.”  did  not  call  a ser- 
geant to  the  scene,  and  cme  officer 
“ignored  the  impassioned  (rieas"  of  a 
citizen  who  phoned  himand  asked  him 
to  reconsider  the  decision  to  leave  the 
victim  with  Dahmer. 

The  May  27  exchange  between 
Dahmer  and  (he  three  cheers  shows 
“that  a failure  to  exercise  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  a police  officer 
can  have  consequences  just  as  tragic  as 
a deliberate  misuse  of  those  powers  for 
brutal  or  corrupt  ends,"  said  Arreola. 

The  Chiefs  action  came  after  weeks 
of  speculation  about  the  officers'  pro- 
fessional fate  and  amid  an  increasing 
chorus  of  discontent  by  police  union 
officials  over  the  Chiefs  earlier  sus- 
pension of  the  officers.  Arreola's  crit- 
ics insisted  he  was  acting  out  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  a charge  that  Arreola 
flatly  rejected.  “The  deasions  I make 
are  solely  my  own.’’  he  said.  “Although 
irresponsible  parties  have  suggested  that 
my  actions  are  politically  motivated, 
nothing  could  be  hirther  from  (he  tiuth." 

Officials  of  the  1 ,570-membCT  Mil- 
waukee Police  Association,  whose 
members  in  August  voted  no  confi- 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Landlord's  videotape  nails  druggies 


A Dallas  landlord,  fed  151  with  the  criminal 
activibes  of  itinerant  workers  who  had  besieged 
his  propcfbes,  videotaped  and  photograi*ed  some 
of  the  most  Arrant  violators  and  turned  the  tapes 
and  pictures  over  to  police,  who  say  the  do-it- 
vouiself  surveillance  operation  has  helped  them 
to  make  scores  of  anests  in  recent  months. 

“We've  gotten  excellent  resulB,"  said  James 
‘Skip’'  Bailey,  a landlord  who  owns  several  prop- 
erbes  in  an  area  undergoing  redevelopnwnt  just 
south  of  downtown  Dallas.  Police,  he  said,  “are 
just  about  fiiushed  wrapping  these  people  up.“ 
“We're  jammin'  big  bme  down  there,"  said 


Sgt.  Jack  Misak,  who  has  helped  coordinate  the 
effort  that  resulted  in  at  least  40  arrests  in  six 
weeks.  In  the  process,  he  added,  drug  trafficking 
and  open  crack  use  have  "diminished  tremen- 
dously." 

Bailey  played  a pivotal  role  in  cleaning  up  the 
area,  which  had  been  overrun  by  hundreds  of 
ibnerant  workers,  some  of  whom  had  alcohol  and 
drug  problems  that  drew  dealers  eager  to  supply 
their  needs.  Bailey  esbmated  tha  some  of  the 
dealers  moved  thousands  of  dollars  of  drugs  a day 
throu^  the  area.  Other  workers  loafed  around  the 
area,  panhandling,  drinking,  and  urinabng  in 


public,  he  said.  Some  of  those  later  arrested  were 
found  to  be  parole  violators  and  others  were  the 
subjects  of  outstanding  warrants. 

The  problems  began  last  winter.  “Tfiey  were 
just  terrorizing  us.  We  had  tenants  in  buildings 
that  were  moving  out  because  these  people  were 
just  Imocking  on  their  doors,  sitting  on  their  steps, 
hanging  around,  smoking  dope,  drinking  day  and 
tu^l,"  Bailey  recalled  in  an  interview  with  LEN. 
The  acbvibes  made  Bailey's  properbes  unattrac- 
bve  to  potenbal  tenants  and  forced  him  to  begin 
closing  some  of  them 

“We'd  go  down  there  to  our  properbes  and 
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we'd  have  100, 200. 300  people  roaming  around 
who  had  no  place  to  go,  throwing  bottles,  cans  and 
food  wrappeis  around,  smoking  dope,  fighbng, 
having  sex  around  the  corners  with  prostitutes. 
Just  everythir^  you  can  imagine  was  going  on — 
just  like  Sodem  and  Gomorrah,”  Bailey  said. 

Police  were  aware  of  the  problems,  and  patrols 
in  the  area  were  increased — with  limited  impact. 
“A  uniformed  beat  officer  driving  up  in  a car  and 
trying  to  catch  somebody  is  real  tough.  It’s  kind  of 
a hit-or-miss  deal.  Maybe  you’ll  get  lucky  and 
somebody  they'll  have  some  dope  on  them  or 
you'll  see  themand  they'll  throw  the  stuff  down," 
observed  Bailey. 

At  a meeting  with  officials  of  the  Central 
Patrol  station,  Bailey  informed  police  that  he  axxl 
his  CO- workers  had  photographed  and  videotaped 
the  drug-trafficking  activities  of  the  “droves  of 
playas"  from  a myriad  of  vantage  points  provided 
by  his  company’s  properties. 

“We  reviewed  (the  tapes  and  photos)  and  those 
who  appeared  to  be  prime  suspects  then  became 
our  targeted  offendos,"  said  Misak. 

Bailey  stressed  that  all  of  the  activities  were 
taking  place  in  public  — on  streets,  sidewalks, 
parking  lots  and  alleys — making  moot  any  char^ 
of  privacy  infringement.  No  threats  have  been 
directed  his  way  as  a result  rfthe  surveillance,  he 
added,  because  the  suspects  “can’t  really  figure 
out  from  where  they’re  being  obsCTved  on  any 
given  day."  Those  arrested  “don’t  know  who’s 
doing  it.  We  never  go  to  [court  to]  testify.  We’re 
never  expected  to  go  to  court,"  he  said. 

“As  long  as  he  doesn't  confi-oil  the  individu- 
als. he  should  be  all  right,"  added  Misak. 

The  photographs  and  tapes  could  not  be  used 
as  evidence,  but  they  did  hdp  police  to  identify 
and  arrest  the  worst  offenders.  “They  look  at  the 
pictures  so  that  when  they  drive  up  they’ll  know 
who  they're  looking  for,"  Bailey  said.  “We  have 
all  of  the  observation  points  set  up  throughout 
buildings  and  alleys,  in  warehouses,  where  we 
were  observing  these  people  selling  dope.  An 
officer  will  go  with  us  to  the  location.  We’U  point 
out  who  the  people  are,  and  they  'll  start  watching 
them,"  said  Bailey.  Tlie  officers  request  back-up 
units  and  plainclothes  officers  who  converge  on 
the  area  to  make  arrests. 

Bailey  also  supplied  police  with  the  descrip- 
tions and  license-plate  numbers  of  suspected 
dealers,  some  of  whom  police  learned  were  wanted 
on  outstanding  warrants. 

The  crackdown  has  made  the  area  much  less 
attractive  tocriminals.  "It's  arip  'em  and  tear  ’em 
up  deal,"  Bailey  said  of  the  operation.  "We  have 
litCTally  just  laid  ’em  away."  While  the  problem 
has  not  abated  entirely,  Bailey  said  it  has  become 
more  “manageable."  Soon-to-be  enacted  ordi- 
nances against  drinking  alcc^l  in  public  and  pan- 
handling should  also  have  an  effect,  he  said. 

“We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  officers 
we’ve  worked  with.  They’ve  been  very  profes- 
sional. , . . These  people  are  caught  red-handed  on 
the  spot.  They’ve  been  identified  and  they’re 
under  observation,"  said  Bailey.  “If  I’d  be  a dope 
dealer.  I’d  be  scared  to  death  because  you  never 
know  who’s  watching  you," 

Bailey  said  he’d  like  to  share  his  strategics 
with  other  communities  facing  similar  problems, 
and  police  say  they  welcome  such  dtizen  involve- 
ment. “I  sec  no  problem  with  (citizens]  using  a 
video  camera  to  document  the  activity  that  they 
want  to  report,"  said  Misak.  "It’s  one  thing  to 
describe,  but  they  say  that  a picture’s  worth  a 
thousand  words  arxl  1 sec  that’s  true." 
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Bridie  showers: 


Mounties  of  the  streets 


Disputes  swirl  around  two 
fabled  murder  weapons 


Disputes  involving  owneiship  rights 
to  two  of  the  most  notorious  murder 
weapons  of  the  1960’s — tberifleused 
to  kill  Dr.  Matin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
the  revolver  used  by  Jack  Ruby  to  kill 
Lee  Harvey  CSwald,  the  accused  assas- 
sin of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  — 
have  crept  into  the  headlines  of  late. 

In  Dellas,  probate  cotft  Judge  Robcn 
Price  gave  ownaship  of  Ruby's  .38- 
caliber  Colt  Cobra  revolver  to  his 
brother.Earl  Ruby.on  Aug.  16,  ending 
a 23-year  battle  between  Ruby's  rela- 
tives and  a Dellas  lawyer 

Dallas  County  Clerk  Earl  Bullock 
gave  Earl  Ruby  the  weapon,  along  with 
his  brother's  v«tch  and  a diamond  ring, 
after  the  heanng  at  which  Ruby  was 
named  the  estate's  new  executor. 
Ownership  oi  the  propetty,  which  also 
included  a small  box  containing  .some 
clothing  and  pervonal  pliers,  had  been 
claimed  by  the  estate's  former  execu- 
tor, anomey  Jules  Mays 

Jack  Rub) . who  owned  a string  of 
burlesque  houses  in  Dallas  before  the 


killing  of  Oswald  thrust  him  into  his- 
tory's  spotlight,  died  of  cancer  in  Janu- 
ary 1967  while  serving  a sentence  for 
Oswald's  murder 

Earl  Ruby  said  he  was  glad  to  end 
the  long  legal  battle  arKt  that  he  would 
sell  the  pistol  to  defr^  the  estate's 
debts 

In  Meti^ihis,  meanwhile,  a dispute 
over  who  should  be  awarded  custody  of 
the  nfle  believed  to  have  been  used  by 
James  Earl  Ray  to  kill  King  m Apni 
1968  has  not  been  resolved,  despite  a 
motion  for  sumnary  judgmetu  that  was 
heard  on  Aug.  28 

Shelby  County  Chancery  Court 
Judge  Julian  Guin  gave  pnvatc 
investigator  Renfro  Hays  10  days  to 
introduce  additional  evidence  bolster- 
ing his  claim  to  the  Remington  30.06, 
after  which  Guin  was  expected  to  issue 
a wntien  opiruon  on  the  matter,  accord- 
ing to  Minor  Tait  Jr.,  who  is  represent- 
ing Shelby  County  and  (he  State  of 
Teitnessee  in  the  nutter. 

State  offtaals  have  kept  the  rifle. 


currently  stored  in  a courthouse  evi- 
dence room,  fix  years,  saying  it  could 
be  needed  at  a future  trial . Ray , a smal  I - 
time  criminal  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
la  U I ng  King  i n 1 969 and  is  now  serving 
a 99-year  pr&on  sentence  at  Brushy 
MountainPeaitenbary  near  Knoxville, 
has  filed  rumerous  requests  for  a new 
trial.  Ray  claims  he  was  set  up  by  j 
shadowy  figure  named  'iUoul  " 

Hays,  vvho  the  rifle  "the  most 
famous  rmrder  weapon  in  the  world" 
and  believes  it  is  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  doUars,  said  Ray  gave  him 
rights  to  the  rifle  to  pay  off  debts  in- 
curred for  Hays'  services. 

But  Memphis  lawyer  John  Mon- 
tague says  hr  bought  riglts  to  the 
weapon  from  Hays  for  $25,000,  with 
$1,500  down  and  the  rest  to  be  paid 
when  the  weapon  is  released  from  state 
custody,  presumably  uptn  Ray 's  death 
So  Montague  filed  a third-paity  com- 
plaint against  the  state  and  the  county 
court  clcfk  to  grt  possession  of  the  rifW 
Continued  on  Page  13 


need  help  In  addition,  most  ordinary 
citizens  are  bdieved  to  be  quicker  to 
ask  help  from  a mounted  officer  than 
from  those  ma  piatrol  car. 

New  York's  mounted  unit  is.  of 
course,  a fixture  at  all  parades  and  large 
outdoor  gatherings  It  also  patrols  regu- 
lar beats  in  Times  Square  and  the  thea- 
ter district,  the  downtown  financial 
disinct.  pan.s  of  the  South  Bronx,  Coney 
Island,  and  a big  shopping  mall  in 
Queens  Six  stables  around  the  city 
serve  as  headquarters  tor  the  si  x troops 
ot  mounted  police. 

Assignment  to  the  mounted  unit  is  a 
coveted  honor.  All  recruits  are  volun- 
te^  with  pwlicc  expwrience.  but  many 
of  them  arc  new  to  hixscs  and  nding 
They  undergo  10  weeks  of  training  in 
riding  and  canng  for  thar  mounts  at  a 
30-acre  facility  in  the  Bronx.  Thetrain- 
mg  center  is  also  home  base  for  a har- 
nessmaker  and  three  famers.  who  arc 
kep«  busy  shoeing  the  horses.  Each 
horse  is  reshod  about  every  seven  weeks 
with  spieaal  cleated  shoes  designed  for 
good  traction  on  city  streets. 

Most  of  New  York's  mounts  are 
quarter  horsess  mixed  breeds,  and  sad- 
diebreds.  All  stand  at  least  15.2  hand.s 
at  the  shoulder  (a  bit  over  five  feet),  and 
roughly  half  have  been  donated  or 
bought  with  ftinds  given  to  the  New 
York  Oty  Ptrfice  Foundation.  They  must 
be  between  three  and  rune  years  old  and 
canlot^  forwardto  10  br  more  years  on 
the  streets  before  retirement  to  a farm 
near  OmsviUe,  N.Y. 

I can  attest  to  the  public's  admira- 
bon  for  mounted  officers  and  their 
horses  because  23  years  ago  I was  a 
member  of  the  mounted  unit  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Auxiliary  which  pa- 
trolled Central  Park.  All  a horse  and 
officer  have  to  do  is  stop  briefly  any- 
wiiere  in  the  city  and  they're  suirounded 
by  citizens  eager  to  piet  the  animal  and 
ask  questions.  On  their  regular  beats, 
the  horses  eryoy  plenty  of  attention 
from  shopkeepers  who  offer  them  car- 
rots and  a bucket  of  water. 

New  York  City's  mounted  unit  was 
born  in  July  1871  with  the  chief  pxir- 
pose  of  curbing  reckless  riding  of  saddle 
horses  and  carriages.  In  the  beginning. 


Tall  in  the  saddle,  one  of  New  York  City's  130  mounted  offleers  sits  astndc 
one  of  the  city’s  100  horses.  (New  York  City  Police  Foundation  photoi 


it  consisted  of  a sergeant,  12  officers, 
and  15  horses.  Most  ofthe  officers  were 
Civil  War  cavalrymen  and  wore  uni- 
fonns  patienEd  after  (he  Umon  cav- 
alry' s blue  and  gold  garb . That  uniform 
is  reflected  m today's  dress  adre  for  the 
mounted  unit. 

Bytheeaiiy  l9(X)'s.and  the  coming 
of  the  horseless  carnage,  the  mounted 
unit  had  grown  to  battalion  size,  with 
nearly  700  officers.  The  number 
drop(>ed  to  400  by  mid-century  and  in 
recent  years  to  1 30.  It  may  shrink  more 
if  the  city's  financial  bath  conunues 
But  given  the  unit's  pxiblic  relabons 
value,  as  well  as  its  utility  m enme 


prevention  and  enme  control,  it  i.s  not 
likely  to  disappiear  soon 

O so  one  may  hopie.  The  city's 
streeu  would  be  even  meaner  — and 
less  safe  — without  the  mounted  pxv- 
lice. 

f Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Imw  Ejforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Councit  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndhan  Court.  Nanuet.  NY  I09S4- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu  - 
txve  director  cf  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  amcle.l 


There  - something  comforting  to 
the  pxiblic  in  the  sight  ot  a mounted 
piolice  officer  on  city  streets.  Maybe  it's 
the  majesty  ot  the  animal  nr  the  fact  diat 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

horse  and  ndo*  combine  to  make  a 10- 
foot-tall  officer  Maybe  it’s  just  the 
incongruity  of  a horse  at  work  amid 
heavy  traffic  and  blanng  horn.s 

Whatever  the  reason,  there's  no 
doubt  thai  horse.s  add  a spKCial  ambi- 
ance to  police  patrol.  Mounted  units  in 
some  cities  have  fallen  vicum  to  mu- 
nicipial  fiscal  troubles,  bui  the  horse  is 
by  no  means  on  the  way  out  in  law 
enforcement.  In  fact,  in  some  places 
he's  making  a comeback  In  Newark. 
NJ..  for  example,  the  mounted  unit, 
which  had  been  disbanded  in  a budget 
crunch  duringthe  1970's,  was  restored 
three  years  ago  with  the  help  of  an 
urban  enterpnse  grant  of  S3S0,0(X). 


Today  eight  officers  and  seven  horses 
pjatrol  Newark'srevitahzed  downtown 
area. 

Probably  the  largest  mounted  umi 
today  is  the  New  York  Oly  Police 
Department's,  which  has  100  horses 
and  130  male  and  female  officers.  It 
may  be  the  most  widely  known,  too. 
becau.se  tens  of  thousands  of  (ounsts 
see  mounted  p»lice  in  the  theater  dis 
tnet  every  month.  The  unii  marked  its 
120th  birthday  in  July 

Like  mouned  patrols  m other  aues. 
the  NYPD  unit  is  designed  to  pireveni 
street  enme.  control  traffic,  handle 
crowds  at  big  outdoor  events,  and  gen- 
erally spread  good  will  for  law  enfotce- 
ment  That  mounted  police  are  effec- 
tive in  crime  prevention  was  demon- 
strated when  an  expieriment  showed 
that  horse  patrols  dramatically  reduced 
street  cnim  in  districts  they  patrol  regu- 
larly. The  mounbes  are  especially  valu- 
able in  congested  areas  because  a cop 
on  horseback  is  much  more  easily  seen 
than  a foot  piatrol  officer  by  pxople  who 


For  pay  phones, 
what  goes  out 
may  not  come  in 


The  New  Jersey  Bell  tclepihonc 
compNiny  is  reconfiguring  an  increas- 
ing number  of  pxiblic  pay  pihones  to 
handle  only  outgoing  calls,  as  part  of  an 
efftxt  to  "take  back  the  phones"  fiom 
drug  dealers  who  have  monopxslized 
their  use 

The  New  York  Times  repxirted  re- 
cently that  NewJeney  Bell's  effort  was 
spurred  by  an  increasing  number  of 
compilaints  fron  residents  in  Elizabeth. 
Freehold.  Jersey  City,  Long  Branch, 
Newark,  f^aic.  Pateraon,  Plainfield 
and  Union  City.  Many  say  they  would 
rather  do  without  pxiblic  p>ay  phones 
altogether  rather  than  nsk  being  harmed 
trying  to  wrest  them  fiom  local  drug 
dealers 

"The  dealers  are  very  st^Ausocated," 
said  Morgan  Quest,  an  aide  to  Newark 
Councilman  Donald  Bradley.  "They 
wear  beepers  k>  keq>  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  some  pxit  a pit  bull  by  the 
telephone  to  keep  pieople  away."  He 
told  the  Times  (hat  defers  tie  up  the 
pihones  for  long  picriods  of  time  “wait- 
ing to  find  out  what  to  bring  and  when 
and  where  to  bring  it." 

New  Jersey  Bell  re^nded  to  the 
complainK  of  residents  tmd  officials  by 
disabling  (he  phones'  capacity  to  take 
incoming  calls.  While  Guest  called  the 
move  “a  siep  in  the  right  direction,”  he 
said  it  does  noi  solve  the  pxoblem 
completely  because  beepier-equipipied 
members  of  drug  rings — often  youths 
who  act  as  couriers  — can  be  paged  by 
higher-ups 

A telephone  company  spokes- 
womaa  Karen  Johnsoa  acknowledged 
the  concerns  of  municipal  officials  and 
said  the  oompiany  handles  each  situ- 
ation on  a “case-by-case  basis.”  Re- 
moval of  the  phones  is  considered  “a 


Give  us  a piece  of 
your  mind: 

Sound  off  on  the  himing  cnminal 
justice  ivsuesoftheday,  in  a letter 
to  the  editor  or  a ftiil-length 
commentary  for  LEN’s  "Forum" 
section. 


last  resort,"  she  said,  because  pay  phones 
serve  as  "essential  comnuinicauons” 
for  some  residents  of  impxiverished 
neighborhoods  who  cannot  afford  pri- 
vate telephone  service. 

Compiounding  the  problem.  Guest 
said,  is  the  apipiearance  of  |ny  phones 
installed  by  other  companies  — many 
of  them  Ulegaliy.  “The  installer  gives 
a janitor  a couple  of  dollars  and  places 
one  on  his  building  and  the  owner 
doesn't  even  know  he's  paying  the 
energy  costs  for  the  phone.”  Newark 
officials  are  oonsidenng  an  ordinance 
that  would  require  a city  piermit  before 
such  telephones  could  be  installed,  he 
added. 

A study  funded  by  the  National 
Insbtute  of  Justice  last  year  to  help  four 
urban  pwlice  agencies,  including  the 
Jersey  Police  Depaitment,  develop 
sophisticated  systems  to  track  illegal 
drug  marlasting  trends  surveyed  the 
number  of  working  pay  phones  in  tar- 
geted neighboihoods.  It  found  that  some 
woe  tied  up  for  up  to  eight  hours  at  a 
time.  The  finding  allows  one  to  “as- 
sume that  dealos  are  using  the  phones,“ 
said  Neil  Cohen,  a research  assistant  at 
the  Rutgers  Uiiversity  Cento-  for  Qime 
Prevention  Studies.  (See  LEN.  Feb  28, 
1990.] 

Rutgers  Professor  David  Weisburd, 
one  of  the  principal  investgators  of  the 
study,  said  that  moving  phones  away 
from  street  comers  — traditional  gath- 
ering places  for  drug  dealos  — and 
changing  them  to  outgoing  calls  only 
"are  small  roadblocks,  but  it's  good 
strategy  and  will  have  some  impact.” 

But  Cohen  warned  that  residents  of 
pxx>r  neighborhoods  are  the  ultimate 
victims  of  any  strategy  to  pxevem  drug 
criminals  from  monopxilizing  {xiblic 
phones.  "Many  pwople  in  the  commu- 
nities do  not  have  telephones  and  rely 
on  the  pxiblic  telephones  for  incoming 
calls  as  well  as  outgoing,”  he  said.  And 
piroposals  to  ban  the  sale  of  beepters  to 
minors  will  have  only  a stopgap  effect 
since  "there  will  always  be  someone 
old  enough  to  buy  the  equipment  and 
supipily  them  to  the  youngster.”  he  added. 
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New  look  for 
military  modei: 
homeless  vets 
patrolling  NYC 


troops  prior  to  rolling  out  a "Full-Force  Friday"patroI. 


(Photos  b>  Jacob  R.  Clark) 


"1^0  V-COPs  stand  watch  at  an  elevated  subway  entrance. 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  street  lights  ouside  the  108th 
Precinct  station  house  in  the  Long  Is- 
land City  section  of  Queens,  N.Y..  are 
cloaked  in  haze  as  membeis  of  the 
Veterans  Civilian  Observation  Patrol 
(V-COPs)  shuffle  into  a second-floor 
meeting  room  on  a stean^  night  in 
early  August 

Il’sa'FuU-ForceFriday'forthe  16 
members  of  V-COPs  who  show  up  for 
the  and-crime  patrols  the  men  will 
conduct  this  ni^  in  the  neighborhoods 
of  Sunnyside,  Woodside  and  Long  Is- 
land City.  The  men  drink  coffee  and 
sodas,  smoke  cigarettes  and  put  <m  their 
V-COPs  T-shirts  as  squad  leaders  con- 
fer with  auwliaiy  Cape.  baac  Pimentel 
Jr.,  commander  of  die  V-COft  squad  in 
<?ueens.  on  tonight's  strategy. 

The  scene  night  resemble  the  prcpa- 
rations  of  any  one  of  scores  of  auxiliary 
police  programs  operating  throu^out 
New  York  City,  but  the  V-COPs  differ 
from  other  auxiliaries  in  at  least  one 
cndcal  respect  — each  member  is  a 
homeless  veteran  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces  who  has  volunteered  his  time 
and  energy  not  only  to  help  fsevent 
crime  in  the  neighborhoods,  but  also  to 
aid  in  his  recovery  from  drug  abuse  or 
alcohcriism  and  to  regain  a sene  of  aelf- 
esteera 

“The  only  oon^iensation  we  get  right 
now  is  our  self-esteem — and  walking 
down  the  street  and  getting  somebody 
to  say  ’hello’  and  ‘thank  you  for  com- 
ing out,’"  said  Pimentd,  a muscular. 
39-year-old  Vietnam  veteran  whose 
commanding  presence  masks  a gentle 
nature. 

Not  In  Their  Backyard 
V-COPs  is  an  idea  bom  out  of  ad- 
versity. It  be^  in  1988,  after  local 
residents  voiced  a "not-in-my-back- 
; ard"  attitude  about  the  nevdy  opened 
Borden  Aveiue  Veterans  Residence 
that  is  administered  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  Neighbors  conplained  about 
diinldog  and  rowdiness  by  some  shel- 
terresiderts.  “About  lOpertemofthe 
guys  were  creating  the  entire  problem 
and  all  of  the  men  were  being  blamed." 
recalled  Pimertel. 

Perfice  Officer  Fran  Kimkowski  was 
assigned  to  defuse  the  situation  and 
devised  the  V-COPs  program,  which 
>be  continues  to  oversee.  “It  was  just  a 
matter  of  showing  the  men  in  a differ- 
ent light,"  she  told  LEN.  “Petrie  have 
a proconedved  idea  of  what  a horclcss 
pawn  is,  which  is  inconect  most  of  the 
time." 

About  200  homeless  veterans  have 
passed  through  the  program  since  then, 
said  Pimentel,  who  added  that  through 
July  of  this  year.  27  partidpanu  had 
logged  8,6(X)  hours  of  patrol  in  Queens 
and  in  the  toi^  Bedford-Stuyvesani, 
Brownsville  »d  East  New  Yoric  sec- 
tions of  Brooklyn,  where  pdrols  were 
recently  instituted.  So  far  this  year. 
patrcJlers  have  assisted  police  officers 
in  at  least  five  felony  arrests.  Patrols  of 
locals  banks,  especially  on  days  when 
many  custewners  go  to  cash  Social 


Security  and  welfare  checks,  have 
substantially  reduced  the  number  of 
robberies  and  scams  perpetrated  against 
bank  patrons,  said  Kimkowski.  And  the 
grateful  banks  provide  the  V-COPs  with 
lunches  on  those  days.  Pimcrael  added. 

“Our  presence  deters  (criminals) 
from  coming  around  the  neighborhood. 
They  know  who  we  are.  They  know 
we’re  veterans.  They  think  we’re  proba- 
bly psycho  or  Rambo,  and  they  walk 
away."  he  said. 

FVom  Korea  to  Desert  Storm 

Since  the  inception  of  V-COPs,  its 
duties  have  expanded  to  include  giving 
crime-prevention  presentations  to 
neighboihood  organizations,  patrolling 
“play  streets"  for  neighboihood  kids 
during  sunmer  months,  and  giving  talks 
to  students  at  high  schools.  ‘The  princi- 
pals have  been  surprised  because  we 
got  most  of  their  attention,"  Pimentel 
said  of  the  classroom  viats.  “We  were 


Captain  Pimentel  maintninc  radio 
contact  with  his  squad  leaders. 


built  for  crime  at  one  time,  being  bums 
ondrugsoralcohol.soweknow  what’s 
going  on  out  there  on  the  street,  and  we 
deal  with  (die  students)  on  their  tenre." 

Pimeitel  told  LEN  that  the  only 
requirements  for  those  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  V-COPs  program  are  that 
they  be  veterans  and  that  th^  undergo 
drug  and  aJcchol  abuse  treatment  by 
attending  sessions  of  Alcoholics  or 
Narcotics  Anonymous.  He  said  pro- 
gram coOTdinaofs  ‘^voric  hard-m-hand" 
with  shelter  caseworkers  to  determine 
an  applicant’s  suitability.  After  suc- 
cessfully completing  a “one-on-one" 
with  Pimentel,  a recruit  undergoes  16 
hours  of  training  by  officers  of  the 


alcoholism  cr  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  (FTSD).  Pimentel  admitted  that 
V-COPs’  nuirbeis  tend  to  vary 
some  men  do  relapse  to  drugs  or  alco- 
hol and  others  are  hospitalized  with 
PTSD-related  problems.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  they  are  forgotten  by  their 
fellow  V-OOPs,  he  added. 

“Whenever  one  of  our  men  relapses, 
we  make  sure  we  take  care  of  them  first 
The  program  was  built  to  strengthen 
our  self-esteem.  If  you  don’t  have  self- 
esteem. you  might  as  well  just  head 
back  to  where  you  came  ftom.  Self- 
esteem helps  the  guys  see  they  can  get 
through  this  on  their  own."  he  said. 

V-COPs  is  paramilitary  in  struc- 
ture. Its  merribers  have  ranks  and  must 
follow  the  orders  of  theirsuperiors  and 
the  chain-of-command.  “It’s  easier  to 
have  a veteran"  in  the  jwogram,  ex- 
plained Rmentel,  “because  they  can 
follow  orders — whetha-  they  like  it  or 
not.  They’ll  bite  the  bullet  and  com- 
plain later."  There  are  varying  degrees 
of  discipline  for  those  who  fail  to  fol- 
low the  rules,  and  Pimentd  will  not 
hesitate  to  “pull  the  shirts"  — expel 
6x)m  the  group  — those  who  commit 
serious  infiactions . 

After  Pimentel  finishes  going  over 
the  night's  itinerary,  Lieut.  Andre 
Rosario,  who  will  lead  one  of  the  two 
squads  going  out  tonight,  gives  the  men 
a pep  talk.  “Let's  do  what  we  always 
do,"  he  says.  “Look  good."  And  after  a 
brief  fxayer,  the  petrol  marches  in  single 
file  out  of  the  station  house  arvl  into  the 
night. 

Silent  Mihary-Style  Patrols 

The  V -C(^  take  the  No.  7 subway 
to  Suiuiyside,  the  first  siopof  the  night. 
As  they  travel,  the  V-COPs  also  patrol 
the  trams,  which  on  weekends  serve  as 
magnets  for  muggas.  Riders  look  at 
the  V-COft  with  a mixture  of  curios- 
ity, amusement  and  relief. 

Once  off  the  train,  and  after  scour- 
ing the  station  for  any  signs  of  trouble- 
makers. the  patrol  heads  out  into  the 
neighborhood,  walking  in  miliiaiy-style 
formations,  and  using  hand  signals  to 


The  V-COPs  do  not  get  involved  in  po- 
tentially dangerous  situations;  they 
leave  that  to  the  police.  Their  mission  is 
to  serve  only  as  “eyes  and  ears"  for 
police,  Pimcfiel  says. 

“Silence  is  our  key.  When  we  walk 
out  here,  nobody  says  anything  (to 
perpetrators).  If  anything  happens,  it’s 
the  patrol  leader  who  confionts  the  situ- 
ation," s^s  Pimentel.  More  often  than 
not,  V-CC^  successfully  avoid  con- 
frontatioiB  with  trouWemakers  and 
criminal  suspects,  he  added.  After  all, 
“nobody’s  going  to  threaten  15  or  20 
guys  — not  if  they’re  in  their  right 
minds." 

In  this  section  of  (Queens,  the  patrol- 
lers’ efforts  have  focused  cm  disband- 
ing groups  of  rowdy  teenagers  who 
congregate  on  comers  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  local  taverns  where  brawls 
sometimes  spill  out  onto  streets.  They 
have  also  helped  to  rid  the  area  of  drug 
dealers  who  monopolized  public  pay 
phones,  by  getting  the  phone  company 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  phones  to 
take  incoming  calls.  They  also  talk  to 
local  residents  and  business  owners 


about  crime-related  problems  they  may 
have  experienced  recently. 

Sex  & Dnig  Supermarkets 

The  patrols  fan  out  through  a sec- 
tion of  Sunnyside  experiencing  recur- 
ring problenis  with  drug  dealers  who 
had  commandeered  nearby  Thompson 
Hill  Playground  and  turned  it  into  a 
“drug  supermarket,"  Pimentel  said.  The 
patrol  has  helped  to  reclaim  the  park  for 
neighborhood  residents,  including  two 
elderly  women  who  have  come  to  the 
park  to  take  in  the  night  air.  When 
informed  of  who  the  men  are,  one  of  the 
women  tells  a reporter  that  she  didn’t 
know  the  group  existed,  butadds:  “I’m 
glad  that  they’re  here." 

From  here,  the  patrols  begin  the 
mile  or  so  trek  to  Long  Island  City, 
where  prostitutes  gatherin  the  shadow 
of  the  area’s  riverfront  warehouses  and 
factories.  On  the  way,  the  patrol  spots  a 
speeding  white  Cadillac,  car  stereo 
blaring,  that  ran  three  lights  along  a 
residential  street.  A report  is  quickly 
radioed  in,  and  later  it  is  learned  that 
Continued  on  Page  9 


108th  fteciiict  on  how  to  report  crimes 
to  911,  identify  suspects  and  perform 
first-aid. 

Pimentel’s  curreiu  force  includes 
veterans  of  the  Korean  War  and  one 
young  man  who  just  returned  from 
service  in  Opaation  Desert  Storm,  but 
most  are  Vietnam  veterans,  and  most 
have  suffered  from  drug  addiction. 


communicate.  (Dn  patrol.  il«  group  is 
split  up  into  two  squads,  led  by  higher- 
ranking  officer  equipped  with  a radio, 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  comirander. 
If  trouble  is  spotted,  the  V-COPs  will 
noti  fy  one  of  their  members  left  behind 
at  the  precinct  house  who  monitors 
their  radio  transmissions.  He,  in  turn, 
notifies  police  officers  on  patrol  who 
will  respond  to  the  V-COPs‘  report. 
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Esprit  de  corps  still  lives: 


Vets  patrol  gains  fans  among  community 


Continued  from  Page  8 

police  had  apprehended  the  driver  of 

the  car. 

Under  the  trestle  of  an  elevated  tram, 
members  of  orte  of  the  squads  begins  to 
clap  rhythmically  in  urtison — a tactic 
designed  to  iniemipt  any  unseen  cnmi* 
nal  activity  that  mi^t  be  occurring. 
“Intimidationis  inherent  in  everything 
we  do."  observes  SgL  Gerald  Saunders, 
47.  A huUdng  man  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam as  a sruper  — "a  skill  that  lends 
itself  well  to  these  streets."  he  says  — 
Saunders  now  serves  as  senior  training 
officer  for  the  fledgling  Brooklyn  pa- 
trols. 

On  the  subway  platform  above. 
Pimentel  and  a few  other  V-COPs 
explore  the  labyrinthine  subway  sta- 
tion that  has  attracted  more  than  its  fair 
share  of  muggers.  Usually  the  victims 
are  factory  workers  ending  their  late- 
rught  shifts.  One  woman  approaches 
Pimentel  and,  in  Spartish,  teQs  him  she 
is  grateful  to  see  the  men.  The  station 
had  become  so  bad  before  the  patrols 
that  maintenance  men  were  afraid  to 
sweep  the  floors  at  nigti. 

In  the  warehouse  distnct  of  Long 
Island  City,  prostitutes  — some  clad 
only  m lingerie  and  stiletto  heels  — 
flagrantly  display  their  wares  to  drivers 
in  slow-cruising  cars.  An  obviously 
pregnant  young  prostitute  leans  against 
a building.  Nearby,  a man  sds  perched 
on  a dumpster.  Saunders  says  (he  man 
is  probably  a pimp  or  a lookout.  When 
a reporter  turns  around,  (he  man  is 
gone,  seemingly  lending  credence  to 
Saunders  ’ observation. 

“Prosdtuuon  brings  violence,  diugs 
and  guys  from  other  neighborhoods 
who  use  the  services  of  the  ladies  — 
and  the  undesirables  who  come  to  prey 
on  the  customers."  notes  Saunders. 

As  the  V-COPs  approach,  many  of 
the  women  dart  behind  buildings  or 
duck  behind  parked  vehicles  to  hide. 
Some  potential  customers  speed  off. 


V-COPs  direct  traffic  as  police  officers  investigate  two  men  seen  sitting  suspiciously  in  a remote  area  of  Long  Island 
City  known  as  a hotbed  of  prostitution  and  drug  dealing. 


Two  men  sitting  in  a parked  car  are 
given  the  onceover.  They  appear  sus- 
picious to  patrol  members  and  a call  to 
the  station  house  is  made.  Within  min- 
utes. patrol  cas  have  encircled  (he  car. 
the  men  are  being  questioned,  vehicle 
registration  papers  and  dnvcfs'  licenses 
are  chec^  As  foe  police  officers  work. 
V-COPs  direct  traffic  and  the  curious 
away  from  foe  scene.  The  men  are  not 
charged  but  are  ordered  away  from  the 
crime-prone  district. 


Lost  Sense  of  Brotherhood 

Around  2 A.M.,  the  patrol  wends  its 
way  back  to  the  station  house.  The 
feeling  of  canmraderie  is  evident  as 
they  sip  sodas  and  munch  on  snacks. 
All  will  return  to  the  Borden  Avenue 
shelter  to  turn  in  for  the  night.  “For 
most  of  these  guys,  it's  a brotherhood 
— foe  closest  thing  to  being  in  a unit 
they've  experienced  since  leaving  the 
service,"  Saunders  said.  He  added  that 
participating  in  V-COft  represents  a 
homecoming  of  sorts  to  its  members. 
“The  bad  nei^bortioods  are  our  neigh- 
borhoods." he  says.  “And  this  is  our 
dream  — to  come  home." 

Several  V-COPs  interviewed  by 
LEN  seemed  to  bear  out  this  sentiment . 
The  program  “had  the  ring  of  some- 
thmg  good  about  it,"  said  Army  veteran 
Tony  Stotes,  33.  "It’s  based  on  com- 
munity responsibility  and  I believe 
that's  what  we  need." 

James  Levine  said  that  the  response 
of  the  commuiity  gratifies  him.  “They 
respond  to  us  well.  We  don't  throw  off 
negative  vibes.  They  look  at  us  for  what 
we  are  — veterans  trying  (o  help  the 


community  from  drugs  and  violence." 

**  Another  inkling  of  Faith" 

Community  leaders  told  LEN  (hat 
the  success  of  V-COPs  may  be  hard  to 
measure  in  teims  of  crime  statistics  but 
that  the  neighborhoods  patrols  serve  as 
an  effective  cnminal  deterreni  and  gives 
residents  an  extra  sense  of  security. 
“How  do  you  measure  something  like 
this?"  said  Matt  Schimmenti,  a Com- 
munity Board  member  who  also  serves 
as  an  auxiliary  poUceman  with  foe  108fo 
Precinct.  "Any  presence,  any  people  on 
foe  street  in  this  neighborhood  gives 
people  anotho-  inkling  of  foifo.  They 
say, ‘Maybeldon'thavetonsi'  There's 
a perception  that  something's  happen- 
ing — and  these  guys  are  part  of  it." 

“There's  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  their  effectiveness  on  the  street  can 
be  nvasured."  ^Ided  Jonas  Javna.  presi- 
dent of  the  I08fo  Precinct  Community 
Council,  which  serves  as  a liaison  be- 
tween pobce  and  the  coourainity.  "They 
are  a physical  presence  out  there  and 
people  are  becoming  accustomed  to 
seeing  (hem  on  the  street.  Once  the 


word  gets  out,  foe  bad  guys  see  these 
guys.  They  know  they  have  radios  and 
are  able  to  connunicate  with  the  pre- 
cinct, so  it  serves  the  purpose  of  eyes 
and  can  for  the  regular  police  force." 

Pimentel  tdd  LEN  he  would  tike  to 
see  foe  V-COPs  concept  embraced  by 
communities  nationwide,  and  its  ap- 
peal broadened  (o  include  all  veterans, 
not  just  homeless  ones.  He  would  like 
to  see  lanfiords  in  enme^dagued  neigh- 
borhoods offer  housing  for  V-COPs 
members  in  return  fix  patrols  and  other 
services  — a possibility  that  is  cur- 
rently being  expltxed  by  Kimkowski. 
And  Pimentel  continues  a urdess  effoci 
to  solicit  funding  for  equipment  and 
donations  of  ckxhing  for  the  men,  some 
of  whom  patrolled  last  winter  without 
gloves,  he  said. 

For  Kimkowski.  foe  mm  have  dem- 
onstrated aresiliency  ihA  is  often  lack- 
ing in  oihff  anQ-cnme  patrols.  "Most 
civilian  patrols  don't  even  make  it 
forou^  a year,  never  mind  three  years.? 
she  said.  “And  to  grow  stronger  in  three 
years — that'sa  great  accon^lishment 
n^foere...  I’m  vwy  proud  of  them." 


V-COP  SgL  Lionel  Young  gives  the  "all-clear"  signal  out  the  door  of  a 
subway  car  while  patrolling  an  ekvated  line  in  Queens. 
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A sampltnfi  edaonal  wfwj  on  crirmnal  justice  issues /ram  the  nation  s newspapers 

The  drug  war  must  move  beyond  law  enforcement 

~As  tormer  Panamanian  dictator  Manuel  Nonega  goes  on  tnal  for  drug  trafficking  this  week,  a more 
imimriant  verdict  already  is  in:  Efforts  tocui  off  drugs  at  the  source  have  feiled  to  curb  the  USA 's  drug 
prootem.  TheU.S  invasionof  Panama  twoyearsago  was  the  most  dramatic  action  ofthe  drug  w^.  Yet 
it  tailed  to  reckice  Panama's  drug  trade.  In  other  courmes.  crop  eradication  an^rs  impovenshed 
farmers  while  drugs  remain  available  on  U.S.  streets.  Hv  lesson  should  be  obvious:  Drug  profits  will 
always  guarariee  a host  of  eager  suppliers.  Yet  the  USA  will  spend  S28  billion  this  year  — more  than 
a quarter  of  thednig<nforcement  budget — on  cutting  off  overseas  supplies.  In  all,  70  percent  will  go 
for  law-enforcement  efforts.  That  misplaces  our  priorities.  There  are  bener  places  to  spend  most  of  that 
money  — on  effots  that  are  prwen  successes,  not  proven  failures.  One  is  educaaon.  For  four  years,  drug 
useby  high  school  senKXs  has  &llensteadily.eloquent  testimony  that  kidsinschool  are  getting  the  and- 
drug  message.  Another  is  rehabilitauon.  Those  seeking  help  often  are  turned  away.  The  government 
continues  lodevote  only  30  percent  of  the  drug  budget  to  reducing  demand  The  other  70  percent  helped 
hag  Manuel  Nonega.  Reducing  demand  would  do  more  to  curb  the  threat  he  represented 

— USA  Toda\ 
Sept  4. 1991 


A rough  start  in  Colombia 

'Medellin  cocaine  cartel  kingpin  Pablo  Escobar  thought  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  opted  to 
surrender  to  Colombian  authondes  rather  than  face  the  applicadon  of  jusdce  in  the  United  States. 
Thanks  to  Colombia's  newly  adopted  ban  cn  extradidon.  and  the  govonment's  policy  of  reduced 
sentenced  for  naxo-traffickers  who  surrender  and  confess.  Mr.  Escobar  has  spent  the  past  two  months 
safely  ensconced  ina  prison  near  his  hometown  holding  coin  for  friends,  neighbors  and  now.  it  seems, 
the  underworld.  In  the  first  month  alone,  Mr.  Escobar  reponedJy  logged  in  208  well-wishers,  ranging 
from  his  friend  the  town's  mayor  to  more  thana  dozen  wanted  criminals.  All  this  must  be  galling  to  the 
Colombians  who  have  suffered  under  the  Medellin  cartel's  bloody  campaign  of  assassinadons. 
kidnapfHng  and  terrorism,  not  to  speak  of  Amencans  who  know  firsthand  about  the  devast^ng  effects 
of  Mr.  Escobar's  iniemationaJ  cocaine  trafficking.  Fortunately  Colombian  President  Cesar  Gaviiia  has 
moved  to  put  a halt  to  this  travesty.  Those  most  directly  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
jailiogs  have  been  held  accountable  for  therule-bendmg  and  abuses  and  relieved  of  (heir  responsibili- 
ties. They  indude  the  minister  of  jusdce,  his  vice  minister  and  other  officials  That  speaks  well  of 
President  Gaviha'sdetenmnadoa  to  keepafirm  hand  on  the  surrendering  traffickers.  But  the  ease  with 
which  dangerous  drug  barons  behind  bars  in  Colombia  can  mock  the  peial  system  and  win  privileges 
for  themselves  is  hardly  reasairing  to  a skepdcal  imemadonal  communi^.  The  world  sdll  waits  Co  see 
whether  the  Colombian  judicial  system  has  the  courage  and  capacity  to  bang  Pablo  Escobar  and  his  ilk 
to  trial,  where  they  must  pay  for  their  crimes." 

— The  Washington  Post 
Aug.  21.  1991 


Emergency  jails:  The  argument  shouldn*!  be  over 
whether  to  release  inmates  or  overcrowd  prisons 

The  revolving  jail  door  policy  that  has  been  in  effect  in  Philadelphia  has  got  to  bechanged.  That  was 
erlear  wiien  the  whole  diy  seemed  to  breathe  a sigh  of  relief  after  a Federal  appeals  judge  recently  ordered 
a stop  to  the  arangement  established  by  U.S.  Disfrict  Judge  Norma  Shapiro  that  would  have  resulted 
m the  release  of  abad  1 75  inmaes  a week  who  would  norm^y  have  been  in  custody.  The  prisoners 

were  to  have  beoi  released  to  keep  the  inmate  population  in  the  city  jails  under  3,750.  The  release  of 
many  defendants  threai«»ed  the  credibility  cf  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Philadelphia.  The  whole 
cooc^  that  a crimina]  caught  red-handed  is  in  trouble — basic  to  any  ordo-ly  society  — would  be  lost. 
The  immediate  qicsnon  now  is  what's  to  be  done  wifri  the  ddendants  who  are  now  ivang  in  custody 

as  a result  of  the  appellate  rtiling.  Waiting  until  1 994  when  new  prisons  may  be  completed  is  clearly  not 
a practical  option.  Prison  officials  can  accelerate  and  expand  their  effioris  to  use  alternatives  to 
incaroeranon.  Streamlining  court  operanons  so  that  arrested  prisoners  are  mrae  quickly  adjudicated  and 
transferred  to  state  Vilifies  would  also  reduce  overcrowding  in  city  jails.  Those  jails,  rooreovo.  can 
I^obably  bold,  safely  and  humanely,  more  than  3,750  inmates.  But  all  these  factors  togMha-  will  not 
provide  an  adequate  answa-.  Wha  is  needed  is  some  immediate,  united,  innovative  action  by  the 
ouninal  justice  community  to  create  emergency  prison  space.  "Hiat  recommendation  was  suggested  by 
the  Citizens  Crime  Commissicn  of  Delaware  Valley  in  1989  when  it  noted  New  York's  emo-gency  use 
of  mobilc-bome-typc  housing  and  convened  barges . In  the  1 980’s,  the  stae  of  Texas  resorted  to  using 
toits  for  several  years.  These  ae  all  admittedly  imperfect  solutions,  but  unfortunately  there  just  don't 
happen  to  be  any  petieci  soluticns  available.  What  is  now  abundantly  clearis  that  these  bimonthly  court 
battles  ova- whabCTit’sbetimo  encourage  lawlessness  in  neighborhoods  or  not  conditions  in  city  jails 

are  not  doing  anything  to  improve  Philadelphia’s  viability  as  a city." 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Aug.  21. 1991 


Letters 

To  the  editor 

1 read  in  the  June  1 5/30  issue  ofLaw  Enforce- 
ment News  the  column  by  Ordway  P.  Burden. 
"Burden's  Beat " 1 wonda  if  Mr  Burden  really 
read  the  bill,  "Law  Enforcement  Responsibility 
Act  of  1991 or  sin^y  was  told  of  this  magnani- 
mous gesture  by  the  Imonaiional  Union  ofPolice 
Associations,  It  seems  ffiat  thoe  is  a little  nxire  to 
the  proposed  bill  than  was  explained  in  his  col- 
umn. 

We  only  hear  of  Federal  leunbunemeni  for  the 
accreditation  process,  using  forfeiture  fiuvls.  Wc 
don’t  hear  about  the  civilian  protecuon  in  cases 
of  police  miscondua.  nor  do  we  hear  about  man- 


agement's dunes  unda  the  section  on  responsi- 
bilities of  lawenforcement  officers  unda  investi- 
gation, n<w  do  we  hear  of  the  civil  right  of  action 
for  recovoing  damages  from  agencies  which 
violate  the  rights  violated  unda  the  law. 

I wonda  if  lUPA  would  still  be  supporting  this 
bill  if  those  provisions  were  removed  and  only 
Fedoal  reimbursemeri  for  acezedit^on  remained. 
Police  chiefs  should  read  that  bill  very  closely 
before  supporting  it  Even  the  reimbursement 
raises  a lot  moe  questions  than  it  answers. 

ROBERT  E.  BUNCH 
Chief  of  Police 
Maumee.  Ohio 


Ruffoto: 

New  challenges 
for  police  as 
the  90's  unfold 


By  Paul  Ruffolo 

Police  departments  have  remained  virtually 
unchanged  since  the  turn  of  the  century  in  their 
basic  apisoach  to  policing  While  it  is  true  that 
some  organizations  have  been  restructured  and 
now  have  enhanced  teleoommunicaaons  and 
motorized  patrols,  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  that 
police  are  still  responsible  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  the 
delivery  of  services  to  the  community. 

Unfortunately,  the  delivery  of  these  services 
has  been  a costly  proposition,  and  in  an  era  of 
dwindling  resources  and  budgetary  constraints 
thoe  is  a critical  need  to  do  more  with  less. 
Moreova,  the  next  decade  pomises  new  chal- 
lenges. with  the  advent  of  new  forms  of  cnminal- 
ity.  To  cite  just  one  example,  computa  crimes 
have  become  increasingly  common  and  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  with  the  growing  use  and  availa- 
bility of  computer  technology. 

In  addition,  more  violence  may  be  expected. 


the  organization,  ensuring  that  promotions  and 
transfers  are  based  on  merit  and  ability,  and  not 
poliucal  conaderations.  We  need  to  rememba 
why  we  went  into  this  profession  and  pKit  some 
“fun"  back  irto  the  job.  which  will  result  in 
increased  produenvity  and  job  satisfaction. 

While  we  are  at  it,  how  about  addressing 
complaints  against  the  police?  True,  we  have 
internal  afiairs  units  to  mvestigaie  complaints  and 
allegations  of  misconduct,  and  even  mechanisms 
to  deal  with  brutality  beefs,  but  because  we  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  convince  society  that  we 
were  truly  being  introspeedNe.  we  now  have  civil- 
ian oversight  committees  to  pass  judgmem  on  the 
veracity  and  appropriateness  of  officers'  actions, 
without  the  baiefit  of  any  type  of  expertise  and 
with  unknown  predispositions  toward  the  police 
themselves. 

Conversely,  we  need  to  acknowledge  to  our 
officers  that  there  is  an  understanding  by  the 
organization  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  psychology 


"While  we  are  attempting  to  cure  ait  the 
ills  of  mankind  and  society,  we  might 
start  by  cleaning  our  own  house. " 


especially  as  it  relates  to  the  narcotics  trade.  Until 
we  as  a nation  make  a serious  commitment  to  the 
eradication  of  these  in-denmnd  toxins,  we  will 
continue  to  spend  billions  ofdoUars  on  strategies 
which  are  superficial,  ineffeoive  and  inordinately 
costly.  Progressive  thought  in  this  area  has  made 
it  clear  that  unless  we  initiate  a multinational 
approach  to  eradicate  narcotics  overseas  at  their 
source,  we  will  continue  to  proliferate  a system 
that  is  choked  with  offenders  and  mired  in  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Nor  is  violence  indigenous  soldy  to  the  pub- 
lic, because  we  know  it  affects  us,  the  police,  as 
well.  The  more  violent  and  obstreperous  the 
people  we  deal  with  become,  the  more  violent  we 
become,  if  only  to  survive  in  a system  frau^i  with 
danga  and  insane  acts  committed  by  people  sub- 
scribing to  a miltipUcity  of  morals,  values  and 
belief  systems. 

The  fn-oliferation  of  unemployment  and  bro- 
ken homes  has  fueled  an  identic  crisis  for  a 
significant  segment  of  society,  which  in  turn 
contributes  to  die  genaal  amaedveness  that  people 
find  in  gangs  and  a variety  of  atypical,  unques- 
tionably deletoious  cult  organizations. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  organized  crime  has  at- 
tempted to  become  quasi-legidmate,  aligning  it- 
self with  a variety  of  gangs  so  that  togetha  they 
can  raise  the  victimization  erf  society — and  each 
olha  — to  an  an  form. 

Then  too,  due  to  law  enforcement’s  less-than- 
admirable  record  of  protecting  life  and  property, 
many  neighborhoods  in  cities  and  suburbs  have 
contraoed  with  pnvate  firms  to  provide  security 
for  residents.  This  demonstrates  an  obvious  lack 
of  faith  in  the  constabulary,  but  one  that  is  com- 
pletely understandable,  given  law  enforcement’s 
inability  to  deal  comprdiensively  with  enme. 

While  we  arc  attempting  to  cure  all  the  ills  of 
mankind  and  society,  we  might  start  by  cleaiung 
our  own  house. 

We  need  to  restore  officezs’  faith  in  the  ergani- 
zauons  they  work  for.  Everyone  has  to  perform  at 
optimal  levels  and  give  lOO-percert  effort.  Supa- 
visors  must  be  fair  and  knowledgeable.  Uppa 
management  must  rid  itself  of  diviave  in-fighting 
and  poliucal  competition.  The  chief  executive 
must  instill  a sense  trf'  competence  and  fairness  in 


and  training  available,  manyumes  the  job  reverts 
to  “rolling  anxnd  on  the  ground"  with  an  c^enda 
as  the  only  means  of  achieving  the  police  (fojec- 
tive.  and  that  when  the  amount  and  type  of  force 
necessary  to  ^ect  the  arrest  is  used  |Kopaly,  the 
officer  will  be  judged  fairly  and  not  given  up  for 
slaughta  for  the  sake  of  political  expediency  or 
neighbohcxxl  pacification.  For  those  officers  who 
have  become  inadvotent  media  objects  on  video- 
tape, it  behooves  us  to  get  ail  of  the  facts  before 
passing  judgmem,  even  when  certain  actions 
appear  blatant  and  difficult  to  justify.  It  can  be 
sinqily  stated  rfiat  “what's  right  right  and  i^t's 
wrong  is  wrong  ."  If  an  offica  is  right,  afta  look- 
ing at  the  totality  of  the  circumstances,  then  he  or 
she  must  be  protected.  If  they  are  wrong,  they 
must  pay  the  price  just  as  any  of  us  are  required  to 
do. 

For  those  who  would  maintain  (hat  you  cannot 
serve  the  officos'  concerns  and  the  citizens'  needs 
concomitantly,  I heartily  disagree.  There  is  no 
dichotomy  here,  for  if  you  do  not  serve  the  needs 
of  the  officers  (to  a reasonable  degree),  you  will 
neva  serve  the  needs  of  the  citizens,  because 
those  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  the  service 
will  be  dissatiffied,  with  a resultant  dissatisfection 
by  the  citizens. 

As  for  the  recent  conservative  bent  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  concern  ova  civil  liba- 
ties  based  on  recent  decisions,  let  it  be  said  simply 
that  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  how  badly 
society  wants  problans  addressed  If  crime  is  so 
abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  man  and  deleteri- 
ous to  the  very  fabric  of  society,  then  wc  all  may 
have  to  allow  fa  sigrificani  reducoons  in  what  we 
euphonistically  call  “civil  rights"  for  the  greata 
good  of  society.  There  are  plenty  of  civil  and 
criminal  remedies  to  deal  with  paceived  police 
misconduct,  should  it  be  of  concern. 

Arc  there  oiha  ways  available  to  effectively 
consolidate  agencies  and  make  them  mote  cos(- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


(Paul  Ruffolo  is  a patrol  sergeant  with  the 
Naperville.  HI..  Police  Departmeni  He  regularly 
lectures  at  universities  and  police  agencies  and 
hosts  a television  talk  show  dealing  with  enme- 
related  topics.) 
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Too  good  for  a text? 


In  Troy,  policing  of,  by  & for  the  people 

Pdirino  A«  .......  * 


PoUcing  As  Though  Pfeople  Matter. 
By  Dorothy  GuyoL 
Philadelphia:  Temple  University 
Press,  1991. 

357  pp.,  $39.95. 

By  S Paul  Naselh 


Using  Troy,  N.Y.,  as  a microcosm 
for  Anycity,  US, A.,  Professor  Guyot 
analyzes  problems  and  powa-  struggles 
without  fear  cr  favor.  She  captures  the 
humanity  in  every  pressure  group  and 
points  out  unfortunate  results  when  the 
groups  win  or  lose.  The  work  is  replete 
with  anecdotes  that  will  tickle  you  and 
touch  your  heart.  The  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  offer  her  own  opinion  but 
does  not  insist  that  it  is  die  Gospel 
According  To  Guyot. 

Despite  such  attributes,  however, 
this  reviewer  sees  bad  news  for  the 
author  This  book  will  never  be  a text. 
It  is  Just  too  exriting  and  enjoyable  ever 
to  get  adopted  for  classroom  use. 

George  O’Cotmor  lakes  over  as 
Troy’s  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
February  1973.  His  struggles  against 
inertia,  with  the  union,  and  over  the 
depaitmeii ’s  budget  are  shown  as  they 
affect  safety  in  the  department — even 
as  they  affect  the  officers’  children’s 
clothes.  His  white  hat  never  gels  dirty, 
although  it  does  get  squashed  a bit  in 


budget  battles.  His  deft  maneuvering  of 
and  among  the  various  groups  is  one 
item  that  mates  this  a political  police- 
man’s handbook.  Various  groups  have 
various  goals,  but  how  can  one  simply 
state  the  nation’s  goals  for  its  cities? 
The  American  Bar  Assoaaiion  is  quoted 
meaningfully: 

“Police  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  treating  a sense  of  security  in 
the  comminity — for  helping  to  create 
an  atmosphere  that  makes  it  possible 
for  people,  exercising  reasonable  care 
and  jwecaution,  to  carry  on  their  ordi- 
nary. daily  activities  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  not  be  eixiangered. 
interfered  with,  or  subjected  to  criminal 
attack.” 

Guyot  describes  the  Commis- 
sioner’s implementation  of  that  goal: 
“O’Connor’s  method  was  to  structure 
the  work  so  that  individual  officers 
would  expand  their  own  sense  of  per- 
sonal accountability  fwthe  well-being 
of  the  people  they  served."  This  reason- 
ing leads  O’Coruror  to  one-officer  pa- 
trol cars,  and  it  is  very  successful. 

What  aboit  O’Connor?  Is  he  totally 
honest?  Non-manipulative?  You  de- 
cide. Dealing  with  a labor  leader  who 
plans  to  picket  a factory,  O’Connor 
asks  him: 

“Do  ytxi  want  anyone  arrested?” 
“What  do  you  mean?” 


New  frontiers  explored 
in  scientific  investigation 


"Well,  I assume  if  you’re  demon- 
strating. you  want  some  publicity  to 
draw  anention  to  your  cause.  If  you 
want,  we  can  work  it  out  so  that  we 
arrest  as  many  of  your  people  as  you 
want  arrested . But  if  we  are  going  to  get 
into  that  kind  of  situation,  I want  to 
ahead  and  not  have  it  happen  on  the 
street  when  nobody’s  prepared  for  it." 

“No,  no.  Nothing  like  that,"  said  the 
union  leader.  “We’re  just  going  to 
picket.” 

Somewhat  duplicitous,  wouldn’t 
you  say?  Here  we  have  the  Chief  sug- 
gesting condua  which  will  get  a few 
pickets  arrested  just  for  publicity.  Would 
the  union  leader  later  plead  to  a trial 
judge  that  the  Chief  and  he  arranged  it 
for  publicity  purposes?  Would  the  citi- 
zens of  Thjy  be  pleased  to  know  that 
those  arrests  had  been  agreed  upon 
before  the  demonstration?  Would  the 
press  feel  that  it  had  been  used  or 
abused? 

The  incidait  is  recounted  not  to  put 
a faint  spot  on  Commissioi»-  O'Con- 
nor’s white  hd  but  to  suggest  the  truth 
that  is  in  Guyot ’s  revealing  text.  Else- 
where, we  are  told  of  a hurtful  nwion  in 
the  City  Council,  for  which  the  Com- 
missioner manages  to  substitute  a pro- 
posal calling  for  a study  of  the  matter. 
When  the  two-volun»  study  arrives 
some  time  later,  it  is  shdved,  unread; 


the  crisis  has  passed. 

“Policing  As  Though  People  Mat- 
ter" would  bea  wonderful  high  school 
civics  text.  Every  high  school  senior 
has  had  to  deal  with  the  police;  they’ve 
had  to  deal  with  curfews  and  their 
haphazard  enforcement  It’s  true  that 
people  matter,  and  it ’s  almost  as  true  to 
say  that  ycxing  people  matter,  too,  even 
if  only  because  they’re  going  to  be 
influencing  police  appropriations  in  a 
few  years. 

An  officer  named  Sam  Griffith  is 
quoted  throughout  the  book.  He  be- 
comes a sergeant  and  has  son*  respon- 
sibility for  training  police  reauits.  Near 
the  end.  Sergeant  Griffith  speaks  of  his 
leaching  to  Dr.  Guyot: 

“I  talk  to  officers  about  how  to  be 

The  real  deal: 


manly.  They  need  to  learn  to  control 
their  emotions,  so  I explain  it  this  way. 
I say  that  it  is  manly  as  an  officer  to  take 
an  insult  that  you  wouldn't  stand  for 
before  you  became  an  officer.  A 
man  who  foi^t  rather  than  take  an 
insult  beftre,  now  needs  a new  way  to 
be  manly." 

Any  high  school,  university,  law 
school  or  police  acadony  mstiuctor 
ought  to  ^nd  a couple  of  classes  on 
Sam  Criflfiih.  I repeat  n^self  This  book 
deserves  a trass  market  At  least  one 
can  hope  tha  it  will  come  out  m 
softcover. 

{S.  Paul  Naselii  is  Assistaru  Direc- 
tor of  Investigations  for  the  Illinois 
Attorney  General 's  Office. ) 


Food  for  thought, 
but  for  whom? 


A Stuefy  of  Law  Enforcement: 

A Comprebeosive  Study  of  the 
World’s  Greatest,  Yet  Most 
Difficult  Profession. 

By  Neal  E.  Trautnun. 
Springfietd,  DL;  Charles  C. 

Thomas.  1990. 

192  pp.,  $29,75. 


By  John  Bizzack 


Beyond  the  Crime  Lab:  The  New 

Science  of  Investigation. 

By  Jon  Zondennaa 

New  York:  John  Wley  & Sons, 

1990. 

205  pp. 

By  Walter  M.  Francis 

The  rapidfy  changing  world  of  fo- 
rensic science  is  a concern  to  all  per- 
sons affiliated  with  the  criminal  justice 
system,  especially  those  involved  in 
law  enforcement  investi^on.  whether 
as  members  of  specialized  investiga- 
tive units  tr  as  street  patrd  officers  who 
are  the  first  to  come  upona  oin*  sea*. 
The  high-tech  nature  of  forensic  inves- 
tigation may  actually  force  those  with- 
out the  requisite  knowledge  of  these 
new  methods  to  withdraw  and  take  a 
less  active  part  in  crime  scene  investi- 
gations. 

The  author’s  easy-to-read  text  pro- 
vides the  reader  with  an  up-u>date  look 
at  the  contemporary  mefoods  of  apply- 
ing high  technology  to  crime  scene 
investigations  and  evidence  usage  tech- 
niques. Even  though  trany  of  these 
techniques  will  never  actually  be  per- 
formed by  crime  scene  investigators, 
the  techniques  are  discussed  in  a man- 
ner that  allows  a look  into  their  every- 
day application,  in  order  © prepare 
those  involved  in  criminal  investiga- 
tion to  better  understand  what  will  be 
done  with  the  evidence  they  gather  at 
such  scenes. 

The  author  does  an  excellent  job  of 
demystifying  new  and  sophisticated 
crime  laboratory  methods,  He  has  writ- 
ten a work  that  traces  the  evolution  of 
forensic  methodology  and  concludes 


with  where  weare  today  and  where  we 
are  likely  to  be  going  in  the  future.  The 
chapter  on  DNA  testing  is  especially 
important  to  today’s  investigator  and 
police  officer  in  order  to  gain  a basic 
understanding  of  a ii*thod  that  -will 
continue  © be  refined  and  readily  ac- 
cessible to  them  in  future  investigative 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  areas  of 
forensic  analysis,  the  author  has  cov- 
ered in  significant  detail  such  areas  as 
psychological  profiling,  conputers,  and 
electronic  surveillance.  He  brings  up 
significant  insights  into  areas  which 
have  not  been  covered  in  past  works, 
such  as  audio  surveillance,  optical 
imaging  surveiUance,  sensortechnolo- 
gics  and  such  specific  devices  as  cellu- 
lar telephones,  voice  stress  analyzers 
and  laser  intercepts 

Throughout  the  text  Ae  author  con- 
sistently looks  at  police  and  govern- 
ment use  of  these  techniques  and  de- 
vices from  a legal  and  constitutional 
peispecQve.  As  the  reader  will  discover, 
there  are  many  unanswered  questions 
in  this  area,  and  there  will  continue  to 
be  until  the  use  of  these  methods  is 
challenged  in  the  courts.  As  new  tech- 
nologies are  adapted  for  police  use, 
new  laws  and  court  decisions  will  de- 
fine their  applicability  for  evidentiary 
purposes.  Such  technologies  as  the 
common  &x  machine  lead  to  major 
ethical  and  legal  questions  regarding 
poUce  interception  of  transmissions  arxl 
the  subsequeit  use  of  such  intercepts  in 
court.  Zottdeiman  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  asking  the  important  ques- 
tions about  the  use  of  these  high-tech 
methods  and  explaining  their  legality. 
The  use  of  computas  in  the  active 


role  of  police  investigations  is  covered 
in  detail.  Artificial  intelligence  systems 
are  also  explained  with  a degree  of 
thoroughness  (hat  provides  insights  irao 
what  investigations  will  be  like  in  the 
next  century.  Digital  finger|mnt  tech- 
nology is  already  on  the  scene  and  is 
being  used  in  most  states  today.  Some 
police  agenries  even  have  m-car  digital 
reading  devices  for  fingerprints  found 
at  crime  scenes  or  fer  peisons  they  have 
stopped.  The  use  and  availability  of 
these  new  fingerprint  systems  allows 
for  the  instarianeous  submission  of 
prints  found  at  a scene,  with  an  equally 
rapid  computerized  file  search  and 
matching  process. 

Zondprtnan  concludes  with  a look 
at  the  correctional  useofsuch  methods 
as  electronic  house  arrest  and  monitor- 
ing of  probationers  and  parolees.  He 
also  examines  the  area  of  chemical 
treatment  of  sex  offenders  to  defuse 
their  libidinous  aggressiveness. 

Zonderman  has  produced  an  excel- 
lent look  into  these  new  police  tech- 
nologies while  exploring  the  many 
ethical  and  l^al  issues  attendant  to 
their  use.  “BQ-ond  the  Crin*  Lab"  is 
highly  recommended  for  police  offi- 
cers, investigators,  criminal  justice 
students  and  the  layman.  The  author 
presents  his  work  in  a manner  which  is 
very  easy  ©understand  even  though  he 
is  dealing  with  the  most  sophisticated 
and  technical  areas  of  forensic  science. 

He  is  © be  commended  for  his  clear  and 
precise  text  on  current  investigative 
techniques. 


This  book  bills  itself  as  a realistic 
and  foctual  study  of  law  enforcement 
that  preseas  police  as  they  “really  are.” 
The  first  chapter  of  the  book  reflects  a 
composite  of  interesting  history  about 
the  long  development  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  author 
includes  interesting  materials  m the 
remainder  of  *e  book,  but  it  is  unclear 
as  to  who  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be. 

“A  Study  tf  Law  Enforcement”  may 
be  useful  priirarily  to  the  sfulent  or  the 
recruit  officer.  Although  the  work  is 
peppered  with  enthusiasm  and  skill- 
fully placed  statements  of  hurrah, 
middle  to  upper  level  managers  may 
find  other  works  nwre  suitable  for  dieir 
perusal. 

The  book  does  tackle  some  issues 
that  need  to  be  thou^t  over  and  re- 
viewed by  the  criminal  justice  field. 
Trautman’s  handling  of  the  subject  of 
professionalian  is  one  such  example. 
He  compares  private  indusciy  manage- 


ment to  law  enforcement  management 
andoffers  some  illustrations  to  demon- 
strate the  need  for  improved  methods  of 
police  management.  He  discusses  in- 
tegrity and  the  need  for  a standardized, 
brief  and  enforceable  code  of  ethics  for 
the  police  service.  This  portion  of  the 
book  mentions  the  law  enforcement 
accreditation  fxocess,  but  does  not  go 
into  detail  as  to  its  true  wrth  and  value 
for  f*ofessionaltzmg  police  organiza- 
tions. 

Trautman  includes  chapters  on  the 
dangers  of  stress,  the  role  of  police  and 
the  hiring  and  training  of  officers.  In  a 
chapter  entitled  “Special  Issues."  he 
offers  several  pages  on  alcoholism,  teen- 
age suicide,  juvenile  crime,  and  the 
family.  He  handles  a chapter  on  drug 
abuse  much  the  same  uay. 

The  book  serves  up  son*  interest- 
ing concepts  on  police  trainee  evalu- 
ation processes  that  could  be  very  use- 
ful to  son*  agencies,  ffautman  also 
provides  a checklist  in  the  chapter  on 
hiring  and  training  the  field  training 
officer.  This  checklist  could  be  useful 
for  any  agency  that  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped. or  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
an  FTO  program. 

(John  Bizzack  isacapiam  wuh  the 
Lexington,  Ky..  Divisionof  Police,  and 
ts  the  author  of  three  bocks  on  muxige- 
ment.  leadership  and  police  service. ) 


(Walter  M Fraruzis  Is  an  assistant 
professor  of  criminal justiceat  Cerural 
Wwming  College  in  Riverton, 
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fn  fora  dime,  In  for  a dollar: 

20G  drug  bust  to  cost  Detroit  big  bucks 


Finftocul  ^oui  firoma  1988  dnig 
bust  in  v4iich  Detroit  police  seized 
$20,000  vKXth  of  cocaine  has  cost  the 
city  at  least  S3. 1 5 million  in  payouts  m 
two  civil  suits  that  sprang  from  the  bust 
and  tax-free  retirements  for  two  police 
officen.  The  payouts  make  the  opera- 
tion — whose  sole  suspect  was  later 
acquitted  — the  costliest  drug  bust  in 
Detroit  histtey>  according  to  the  Detroit 
News  and  Free  Press. 

“The  whole  thing  is  just  a horror 
story."  said  Terrance  Boyle,  the  Rc- 
corder'sOMirt  judge  who  acquitted  the 
high-school  basketball  coach  charged 
in  the  case.  *'And  who  pays?  The  tax- 
payers. It  just  rots  my  socks." 

‘I  wishi  could  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this,"  said  Ci^  Councilman  Mel  Rav- 
rtz.  “Was  it  surply  scrrw-up  after  sarw- 
up’  We  simply  don’t  know." 

City  officials  may  never  know  ex- 
actly what  went  wrong,  according  to 
the  paper,  vilich  said  many  questions 
about  the  case  will  remain  unanswered 
because  of  coun-imposal  gag  orders. 
One  fact  is  certain,  however  The  case 
cost  Detroit  far  more  thai  it  was  worth 
since  the  only  person  who  ended  up  in 
prison  was  the  star  wttnes  for  the  prose- 
cution, a paid  infonnant  now  serving 
tune  on  an  unrelated  robbery  charge. 

In  eariy  1968,  the  spread  of  crack 
cocaine  trafficking  had  become  the 
scourge  of  Detroit.  Police  officials  re- 
sponded by  inamning  Opeitlion  Maxi- 
mum Effort,  an  aggresave  strategy  of 
raids  on  suspected  drug  locations.  In 
January,  narcotics  officer  Renee  Frank- 
lin took  a call  from  an  anonymous 
woman  vilio  wondered  why  a neighbor 
was  sdll  selling  drugs  despite  her  previ- 
ous call  to  police  about  the  activity.  The 
suspect,  Demis  Moore,  was  the  18- 
year-old  son  of  1960‘s  high-school 
basketball  starLarry  Moore,  who  had 
graduated  fromcollege  and  leturned  to 
his  neighborhood  to  coach  at  his  former 
high  school. 


The  next  day.  Franklin  swore  be- 
fore a Detroit  magistrate  that  a secret 
informant,  with  die  identification 
nunixr  1496.  had  cdd  ha  that  big-time 
cocaine  and  gun  deals  were  occurring 
at  the  Moore  residence.  She  also  swore 
that  she  and  ha  crew  leada.  SgL  Ronald 
Ferguson,  known  to  police  brass  as  a 
tough  drug  fighta,  had  surveLlled  the 
house  and  observed  pedestnan  traffic 
typical  of  a drug  operation 

A warrant  was  issued  and  Ferguson 
and  his  squad  made  a visit  to  the  Moore 
residence.  Dennis  was  not  home,  but 
his  fatha  was.  sleeping  in  an  upstairs 
bedroom,  linda  the  bed,  police  found 
a suitcase  coitaining  cocaine  worth  an 
esomated  $20,000.  Moore  was  taken 
into  custody  and  jailed  on  charges  of 
cocaine  possession. 

Before  the  trial,  Moore’s  lawya. 
Steve  Fisfanaa  convinced  Judge  Boyle 
to  orda  police  to  produce  informant 
1496.  They  initially  balked  but  then 
brought  in  No.  1496,  a r^ular  paid 
smteh  named  Freddie  Chase,  who  was 
questioned  by  Boyle  with  Faguson 
behind  closed  doors.  The  meecing  aided 
with  Boyle  expressing  doubt  that  the 
stakeout  by  Faguson  and  Fiankhn  had 
eva  occurred,  but  agreed  that  Chase 
seenied  credible  enou^  to  allow  the 
tnal  to  proceed.  “I  had  tobelicve  Fred- 
die if  the  warrant  was  to  stand,"  Boyle 
told  the  newspapa.  “Without  him,  there 
would  have  been  no  case  " 

Now.  hosveva,  Boyle  concedes  that 
he  had  rmsjudged  Chase's  character 
“He  was  wrong  and  hesitant  when  1 
quesooned  him  on  critical  m^tos,  such 
as  describtng  Moore’s  Idd.” 

The  ensuii^  trial,  which  began  in 
July  1988,  was  charaaenzed  by  a 
pitched  benle  between  prosecutor  Marc 
Hart,  and  police  and  Faguson.  Han 
discovered  that  a jewelry  receipt  in  the 
name  of  Dennis  Moore  was  found  in 
the  suitcase,  bolstering  the  defense’s 
claim  that  the  cocaine  belonged  to. 


Eiennis  Moore,  not  his  fatha.  Han  was 
forced  to  turn  ova  the  infcKmation  to 
Fishman  and  Mome. 

Boyle,  who  heard  the  case  without  a 
jury,  acquitted  Larry  Morris  since  the 
prosecution  could  not  adequately  link 
him  with  the  cocaine. 

Several  months  lata.  Chase  was 
jailed  on  arobbery  charge  and  decided 
to  seek  Ferguson’s  aid.  Ferguson  re- 
fused and  Chase  turned  iitfbrmani  again 
— telling  investigators  he  didn't  know 
Moore  or  his  son,  but  had  lied  for 
Ferguson  to  a f - - - up"  by 

police.  He  saiJ  Ferguson  had  offered 
him  cash  for  fas  tales. 

Internal  Affairs  officers  questioned 
Franklin,  who  stood  by  ha  version  of 
events.  But  unda  the  threat  of  a lie- 
detector  test,  Franklin  returned  to  Inta- 
nal  Affairs  a few  days  lata  and  told 
them  she  needed  an  infomant  to  get  a 
warrant  in  orda  to  act  on  the  phone  tip. 
She  said  Ferguson  told  ha  to  use  the 
informara  ID  rumba  assigned  to  Chase 
— 1496.  Franklin  told  pobce  probers 
she  just  “went  along  with  the  program." 

In  exchange  for  coming  clean. 
Franklin  got  immunity  frum  prosecu- 
tion. Ferguson  was  charged  with  pa- 
jury,  then  was  suspended  and  fired  by 
Chief  William  Hart. 

Ferguson's  trial  began  in  the  sum- 
maof  1989.  Prosecutor  Michael  Rey- 
nolds told  the  jury  that  both  Chase  and 
Franklin  had  told  the  tnkh  about  their 
involvement  in  the  Moore  case. 
Faguson,  he  said,  had  lied  unda  oath 
to  keep  the  case  against  Moore  alive 
and  directed  undalings  to  do  the  same. 

Afta  3-1/2  days  of  deliboation, 
Ferguson  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  He 
then  sued  the  city  for  firing  him.  claim- 
ing his  civil  rights  woe  violated.  Moore 
had  also  filed  a civil-rigfas  suit  against 
Detroit,  but  settled  for  $1.9  million 
even  before  pretrial  proceedings  were 
conpleted. 

In  August  1990,  the  police  pension 


board  awarded  Ferguson  a stress-re- 
lated disability  redremoiL  He  was  given 
a tax-free  pension  of  nearly  $28,000  a 
year  until  1996,  based  on  his  19  years  of 
service.  The  payroent  was  based  on 
two-thirds  of  his  salary,  payable  until 
he  was  eligible  for  the  standard  pension 
afta  25  years  of  service.  In  Novemba, 
a mediator's  proposal  to  settle  with 
Fergusonfor  $275,000  was  rejected  by 
city  officials. 

Arbitrator  Barry  Brown  ruled  this 
past  April  that  Ferguson’s  firing  was 
impropa  becaise  he  had  been  acquit- 
ted and  could  not  be  fired  on  the  basis  of 
claims  made  by  Franklin  and  Chase, 
two  admitted  pegurers.  The  dty’s  Legal 
Department  sent  a memo  to  the  City 
Council  that  suggested  a $1.2-million 
price  tag  for  settling  the  Ferguson  suit. 
It  said  that  Brown’s  ruling  and 
Ferguson’s  acquittal  could  result  in  a 
bigga  award  in  court.  The  council 


Contiiiued  from  Page  3 
is  no  ionga  offiaaliy  in  effect,  efforts 
are  still  underway  to  end  the  stnng  of 
attacks  against  gays.  "We  always  have 
to  provide  tha  particular  area  of  our 
city  with  sporadic  undercova  opera- 
tions because  of  the  potential  for  as- 
saults," he  said,  noting  that  assaults 
against  Montrose  residents  have  risen 
markedly  this  year.  In  1990, 127  were 
reported;  so  far  this  year  there  have 
been  91.  In  comparison,  69  assaults 
occurred  in  an  adjoLningneighborhood 
last  year,  44  through  August  of  this 
year. 

Yorek  could  not  say  how  many  of 
the  attacks  were  bias-related  because 


approved  the  idea. 

Franklin  took  an  early  disability 
retirement  as  trell.  and  began  to  receive 
an  annual  payment  of  $23,500  that  will 
continue  until  1999  Chase  enioed  a 
state  correctional  facility  nearColdwa- 
ter  last  Apil  to  b^in  saving  a 3-to-15- 
year  sentence  for  robbery. 

All  told,  the  $20,000 drug  bust  will 
end  up  costing  Detroit  $3. 1 5 million — 
$1  million  more  than  the  previous  rec- 
ord payout  of  $2. 1 miltion  in  1990  to 
settle  suits  by  the  families  of  two  offi- 
cers killed  inabotched  1986drugraid. 

“On  its  face,  this  is  an  absurd  re- 
sult," said  Bo>ie.  “How  can  the  City  of 
Detroit  settle  a lawsuit  with  Moore  for 
nearly  $2  million  because  Sgt  Ferguson 
violated  fas  civil  rights  — and  then 
settle  with  Ferguson  fa  $1.2  million 
for  violating  his  civil  rights  for  disci- 
plining him  ova  Moore?  Something  is 
wrong  somewhere  “ 


the  Police  Department  only  recently 
began  to  coUea  and  classify  bias-crime 
statistics. 

Knight  commended  the  department 
on  its  response  to  the  attacks,  which  has 
improved  camuinications  bOween  the 
police  and  the  gay  community.  “The 
police  have  done  just  a really  incredible 
job  with  this,"  Knight  told  LEN.  Gay- 
bashing was  “an  area  that  hasn't  been 
addressed  (by  police]  fa  a while,"  she 
said,  adding  that  the  sting  was  notewa- 
thy  because  the  police  “didn’t  do  this  as 
pan  of  a vice  cperaiion."  She  added  ihai 
ha  organization  is  encouraging  vic- 
tims of  bias  atocks  to  repon  (hem  to  the 
police. 


Houston  cops  take  the 
pounding  to  stop  string 
of  anti-gay  assaults 
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FDA  picks  up  the  scent: 


Radar-cancer  link  sparks  renewed  concern 


Continued  from  Page  1 
pens  say  greatly  reduces  any  potential 
health  risks.  Shortly  thereafter.  Rocky 
Hill  Police  Chief  Philip  H.  Schnabel 
also  ordered  a ban  on  hand-held  radar 
units.  The  department  continues  to 
employ  dashboard-mounted  units, 
whose  lohg-term  health  effects  have 
also  been  questioned. 

Franzo  told  LEN  he  has  been  sty- 
mied in  his  attempts  to  get  state  offi- 
cials to  provide  information  about  po- 
lice officers  who  have  contracted  can- 
cer and  died  in  the  last  decade.  He  said 
that  state  officials  he  cortacted  told  him 
resources  for  such  a study  were  un- 
available. “I  think  that  information  is 
vital  for  us.**  said  Franzo.  who  added 
that  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  state 
officials  seemed  to  point  to  a “cover- 
up"  of  the  issue. 

^anzo  added  that  state  IBPO  presi- 
dents will  meet  with  two  state  legisla- 


tors to  push  for  legislation  to  ban  the 
harxl-held  radar  units  altogether  and 
force  law  enforcement  agencies  to  make 
nKxlifications  to  the  devices  that  will 
lower  the  potettial  health  risls.  “I  don't 
think  we're  going  to  get  lOB-percent 
compliance  from  pobce  chiefs  across 
the  state  to  do  away  with  the  one-piece 
unit.  It  will  take  legislation  to  do  that." 
he  said. 

Franzo  has  also  contacted  officials 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Police  Chiefs 
Association  about  the  problem,  and  the 
association's  president.  Anthony 
Magno.  has  agreed  to  set  up  a seminar 
on  the  issue  sometime  this  fall  in  which 
all  of  the  state's  police  chie&  and  con- 
cerned officers  would  be  invited.  The 
Connecticut  State  Police  Union,  which 
has  called  for  radical  changes  in  the 
svay  law  enforcement  agoicies  use  radar 
equipment,  will  also  helpto  coordinate 
the  seminar. 


Calif,  booking  fees 
prove  a tale  of  woe 
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currently  exempt  from  the  booking  fees 
because  of  a complex  sgreement  with 
the  county  that  allows  for  the  shared 
use  of  criminal  justice  facilities. 

The  San  Diego  suit  may  soon  be 
joined  with  these,  filed  by  otiia  Califcv- 
nia  cities  that  began  legal  challenges 
last  s{ning.  Silver  told  LEN  she  re- 
cently filed  a similar  lawsuit  on  behalf 
of  10  cities  01  Monterey  County  in 
June 

“In  most  of  the  lawsuits  the  com- 
plaints have  challenged  the  ability  of 
the  county  to  impose  the  booking  fee. 
Secondly,  the  cities  have  typically 
challenged  the  amount  of  the  booking 
fee.  and  in  some  cases,  have  also  chal- 
lenged the  procedure  by  which  the 
county  has  iirposed  the  booking  fee. 
For  instance,  the  city's  conention  is 
that  It  has  to  be  done  by  ordinance,  and 
in  some  cases,  the  county  did  it  by 
resolution  rather  than  by  ordinance.*' 
said  Silver. 

An  additional  issue,  she  said,  in- 
volves whether  the  fees  can  be  col- 
lected on  a retroactive  basis. 

In  San  Diego  County,  cities  stand  to 
lose  up  to  $5  million  in  booking  fees 
this  current  year,  the  San  Diego  Union 
reported  last  month,  auxl  many  city 
officials  have  vowed  not  to  pay  the  fees 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  courts. 
“We  have  no  intention  of  making  the 
first  payment  inless  we're  fcrced  into  a 


comer."  said  El  Cajon  City  Manager 
Bob  Acker.  The  city  is  liable  for  about 
$548,000  in  this  fiscal  year,  which  city 
officials  say  could  wipe  out  its  budget 
reserve  and  force  service  cuts. 

Officials  mother  cities  say  they  face 
equally  dismal  financial  prospects  if 
forced  to  pay  the  fees.  Oceanside  has 
racked  up  the  largest  fee  of  $1 .07  mil- 
lion; Vista  would  pay  $420,000;  Impe- 
rial Beach,  $113,000.  In  Escondido, 
officials  have  setup  facilities  similar  to 
drunk  tanks  toexpedite  the  processing 
of  inmates  expected  to  be  jailed  for 
short  periods  of  time. 

About  seven  of  the  lawsuits  pend- 
ing before  California  superior  courts 
have  been  “coordinated"  — a legal 
(xxicedure  that  allows  them  to  be  l>eard 
in  one  county  by  one  judge  — since 
they  deal  with  similar  issues  and  facts. 
One  such  suit  involves  dties  in  Sacra- 
mento County,  Silver  said. 

Silver  has  sought  to  consolidate  at 
least  15  other  similar  suits  — each 
involving  a number  of  cities  — that 
have  been  filed  across  the  state,  and  is 
now  awaiting  that  outcome  as  the  suits 
clear  various  procedural  hurdles.  '*The 
judge  has  issued  a stay  in  this  action 
until  the  coordination  aspect  of  this 
case  has  been  concluded,  until  all  of  the 
cases  are  officially  coerdinated."  Sil- 
ver said. 

Thai  matter  is  expected  to  be  re- 
solved within  the  next  two  months. 


Fabled  murder  weapons 
are  hot  items  to  some 
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“The  issue  before  the  court  was 
whether  or  not  the  government  has  the 
right  to  sell  the  gun  and  put  the  pro- 
ceeds into  the  Shelby  County  treasury 
or  whether  Ray  really  had  a right  to 
transfer  his  ownership  interests  to  Hays, 
who  in  turn,  transferred  them  to  Mon- 
tague," said  Ronald  Krelstein.  an  attor- 
ney for  Montague.  “Hays  really  has  no 
claim  other  than  a claim  for  $25,000  if 
I prevail.  Then  he'll  be  paid.” 

But  the  stde  seems  to  have  its  own 
plans  for  the  weapon.  “We're  saying 
that  if  a time  ever  arises  when  it  is  going 
to  be  turned  over,  it  should  be  turned 


over  and  kept  by  the  stale  because  it's 
contraband  and  under  our  statutes  it's 
subject  to  forfeiture  and  puUic  sale, 
[because]  it  was  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a crime."  Tait  told  LEN. 

Krelstein  said  that  the  law  Tail  re- 
ferred to  was  not  in  effect  until  after 
legal  proceedings  in  the  dispote  began, 
so  it  is  not  applicable,  “it's  our  position 
that  since  the  law  did  not  provide  for  the 
forfeiture  in  1968,  Ray  oculd  in  fact  sell 
his  interest  in  it,"  he  said. 

Ray  has  denied  that  he  ever  actually 
owned  the  rifle.  In  a letter  to  the  court. 
Ray  said  he  wasn't  “in  a position  to 
transfer  it  to  Hays  or  anyone  else." 


Franzo  added  that  he  received  a 
letter  in  July  from  Dr.  Alan  Anderson, 
director  of  the  science  and  technology 
section  of  the  Food  and  Dn^  Admini- 
stration, which  recommended  that  the 
anteruia  be  kept  at  least  six  inches  away 
from  radar  users.  FDA  officials  have 
not  issued  any  nationally  circulated 
advisories  on  the  issue,  according  to 
officials  there  contacted  by  LEN. 

“Our  guidance  has  not  changed  in 
the  past  15  years  from  the  original 
measurements  we  made  on  the  equip- 
menL  . It  locks  like  they're  stiD  proba- 
bly appropriate."  said  Joanne  Barron, 
chief  of  the  TV.  Acoustics  and  Micro- 
wave  Products  braiKh  of  the  Office  of 
Compliance  within  the  FDA's  Center 
for  Eievices  and  Radiological  Health. 
“We  still  say  that  these  [devices)  should 
be  used  at  a minimum  distance  of  six 
inches  from  any  person." 

Barron  said  the  agency  is  respiond- 
ing  to  individual  inquiries  and  will  take 
calls  from  officers  who  suspect  they  ac- 
quired cancer  or  other  illnesses  from 
the  long-term  use  of  radar  equipment  at 
the  Problem  Repwrting  Program  hot- 
line number,  1-800-638-6725.  FDA  of- 
ficials will  analyze  theofficos'  repxiTts 
to  see  whether  further  action  is  war- 
ranted. 


Another  FDA  official.  Dr.  Mary 
Beth  Jacobs,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Life  Sciencesof  the  Onter  for  Devices 
and  Radiological  Health,  said  the  infor- 
mation could  be  used  to  help  design  a 
Federally-sfxxisored  epiidemiological 
study.  “Given  what  we  know  about 
radiation  biology,  we  can  help  them 
with  designing  something  that  pieople 
will  accept  as  valid,"  she  said.  “We're 
working  on  an  active,  roluntary  basis 
with  jieople  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  - 
reduce  radiation  expxisure.  That  is 
something  we're  in  a pxisition  to  do 
now  and  if  we  can  help  with  it,  we 
would  like  to." 

Franzo  sad  he  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  radar-cancer  controversy  not 
only  out  of  concerns  for  the  safety  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  but  because 
of  his  own  fears.  “I  was  a State  Police 
officer  for  1 5 years,  and  I ran  radar  for 
15  years.  Tliese  pieople  never  told  me 
[about  pKXential  risks).  I'm  outraged 
about  it  myself  And  all  the  police  offi- 
cers in  the  country  were  never  told 
either.  1 think  aclass-action  lawsuit  has 
to  be  filed  on  behalf  of  every  police 
officer  in  the  country." 

The  radar  manufacturers,  who  have 
steadfastly  denied  their  products  are 
unsafe,  “are  not  going  to  do  anything 


about  the  problem.  . . They  vwin't  even 
admit  thoe's  a pxMenoal  problem," 
Franzo  said,  who  charged  that  manu- 
facturers' “criminal"  stance  on  the  is- 
sue is  motivated  by  “greed." 
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Inquiries  may  be  made 
either  by  mail  or  by  phone. 
Requests  will  generally  be 
filled  by  mail  (f^  copies 
can  be  supplied  as  the 
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237-8442  for  details. 
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Chief:  "We  wuz  robbed". 


NOP  proponents  rally  to  its  defense 


Stung  by  « consul  ting  firm '$  review 
of  the  Houstcm  Police  Department  and 
its  neighborhood-onented  policing 
(NOP)  program.  Police  Chief  Eliza- 
beth Watson  says  she  “flatly  rejected" 
cribcisms  in  the  report.  Yet  offi- 

cials of  the  consulting  fii^  Qesap,  are 
standing  by  their  findings,  which  the 
president  of  the  Houston  police  union 
characterized  as  a “mixed  bag." 

In  a receit  interview  with  LEN, 
Watson,  who  has  continued  the  pro- 
gram initiAed  by  her  predecesstn-.  New 
Yorit  Police  Commissions  Lee  P. 
Brown,  sounded  angered  and  disap- 
poinled  about  the  study's  findings.  “I 
flatly  rejected  any  criticism  they  made 
of  neighborhood-orierted  policing. 
Flatly  rejected,"  she  said.  “Philosophi- 
cally. [Qesap]  is  about  20  years  bdtind 
the  times  in  temts  of  whai  poking  is  all 
about.“  She  said  the  findings  indicate 
an  attitude  tha  police  are  to  blame  for 
mcrcased  crinr  “and  the  way  to  solve  it 
is  to  lock  more  people  i^)." 

“1  think  that  is  (v  too  simplistic.  I 
think  that  they  found  fault  with  the  idea 
of  the  offioas  out  dieie  in  the  nei^ibor- 
hood  sdvng  problons,'  Watson  added. 

Watson  acknowlei^ed  that  the 


department  needs  to  improve  its  re- 
ponse  time  loemergeiKy  calls,  which 
she  said  has  dropped  fiom  11  to  6- 
minutes.  But  she  added  that  in  criticiz- 
ing the  department’s  response  times, 
the  consultants  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  such  calls  are  answered  on  a 
priority  basis.  “Cresap  finds  fault  with 
prioritizing  as  life-tlteatening.  and 
then  giving  them  our  hipest  priority. 
They  think  that  a lawn  mower  theft  or  a 
shooting  inprogress  is  aO  the  same  and 
they  sh^d  be  dispatched  and  handled 
the  same.  I don't  think  that  in  a city  of 
this  size  that  makes  a whole  lot  of 
sense." 

One  criticism  with  which  Watson 
did  agree  was  that  concerning  the  atti- 
tudes of  ofiicers  in  regard  to  NOP.  She 
said  she  told  the  auditors  befexe  the 
evaluadonbegan  that  they  would  And  a 
certain  amount  of  resistaice  and  nega- 
tivism toward  the  program. 

“I'm  well  aware  of  diat,"  she  said. 
“And  I think  that’s  to  be  expected  any 
time  you  try  something  that  is  substan- 
tially differert.  There's  resistance  to 
change  and  that's  not  unique  to  police 
but  is  certainly  common  in  police." 

'Riat  resiaance  is  mired  in  the 


“widespread  misunderstariding"  about 
what  neighborhood-  or  community- 
oriented  policing  is,  Watson  said. 
“Neighborhood  policing  is  viewed  by 
those  who  don't  understand  it  as  a new 
set  of  things  to  do  over  and  above 
crimefighting  and  responding  to  calls," 
she  said.  In  foct,  she  said,  NOP  is  all 
about  “thinking  differertly  about  how 
[ofBcos]  respond  to  a call"  and  whether 
there  are  resources  available  to  remedy 
frequently  encounioed  poblems. 

“I  don't  thmk  the  Cresap  folks  ever 
understood  tha,  even  though  I ex{4ained 
it  to  them  in  quite  simple  terms.  I think 
you  have  the  same  thing  in  irony  police 
officers.  They  somehow  have  equated 
neighborhood-oriented  policing  with 
social  work  rather  than  tough  law  en- 
forcement — and  they've  missed  the 
point,"  said  the  Chief. 

Watson  charged  that  Cresap  dis- 
missed as  “anecdotal"  the  successes 
achieved  by  NOP  and  die  officers  in- 
volved in  the  pogram.  “I  think  that  the 
officers  don't  deserve  that  kind  of 
negative  brush,"  she  said,  adding  that 
such  successes  are  “the  seeds  that  have 
to  be  sown  in  <jder  for  us  to  expand  the 
idea." 


Consulting  report  rips 
Houston's  NOP  approach 


Continued  from  Page  1 
lored  approaches  “ 

Other  (Toblems  lie  with  the  officers 
themselves,  the  report  said.  “It  may  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  all  or  even  most 
officers  to  fundamentally  alter  their 
approach  to  their  jobs,  particularly  to 
•manage  all  the  problems  in  dnr  beat,'" 
noted  the  iqxxi,  especially  among  those 
officers  who  are  “entrenched"  in  their 
opposibcm  to  NOP.  perceiving  it  as  a 
“public  relations  gimmick."  Not  all 
officers  possess  the  skills  cr  have  the 
inclinabon  to  serve  as  active  managers 
or  problem  solvers,  and  it  is  unlikely, 
given  current  pay  levels,  that  the  de- 
partment could  recruit  a force  in  which 
mosi  officers  have  the  required  skills, 
the  report  found. 


In  addition,  die  report  assened,  many 
officers  are  uisure  of  their  roles  in  the 
program,  and  a number  of  them  “seem 
to  have  lost  si^t  of  the  fact  that  'chas- 
ing crooks ' is  an  important  pan  of  their 
job  and  is  consistent  with  neighbor- 
hood-orietved  policing." 

Recoiranendaboos  made  by  the 
Cresap  report  include : 

1 Add  a fourth  shift,  from  6 P.M.  to 
2 A.M.,  that  would  “mcne  precisely 
match"  the  panem  of  calls  for  service. 

i Lower  the  span  of  control  of  ser- 
geants from  1 1 officers  to  ei^t.  and  set 
and  enforce  liigher  expectations  of 
patrol  sergeaixs  as  supervisors." 

1 1mplemoit  a Master  F^trol  Offi- 
cer program  that  recognizes  and  re- 
ward officers'  outstanding  problem- 


solving abilities; 

1 1mplement  a take-home  car  pro- 
gram for  patrd  officers  living  within 
the  city  limits 

1 Hire  a professional  communica- 
tions manager  to  oversee  the  emer- 
gency dispatch  unit  and  proceed  to- 
ward full  dvilianization  of  the  unit,  and 
of  other  positions  in  the  agency; 

1 Restructure  storefront  substations 
with  a smaller  numbo’  of  full-time 
positions,  staffed  by  civilians,  and  with 
a number  of  dassifled  officers  trans- 
ferred to  beat  patrol . 

The  report  added  that  implementing 
Oesap's  recommendations  would  in- 
volve the  loss  of  63  “classified"  posi- 
tions and  S4  dvUian  jobs  that  would 
save  the  departmeit  $2.7  million. 
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The  Chief  said  Cresap  was  brought 
in  to  point  out  ways  the  department 
could  increase  efficiency  white  reduc- 
ing costs.  “Thty  missed  big,  big  areas" 
such  as  the  $I2-million  overtime 
budget,  she  sakL  “They  didn't  look  at  it, 
didn't  touch  it,  missed  it  entirely." 

Watson  said  she  undertook  an  audit 
of  the  overtime  budget  and  found  there 
were  “single  adjustmeits"  that  could 
be  made  to  save  the  department  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  [The 
Houston  Post  reported  late  last  month 
that  Watson's  command  staff  had  put  in 
for  $70,000  in  overtime  pay  in  1990, 
and  Watson  moved  quickly  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice.] 

Brown,  the  architect  of  NOP  in 
Houston,  could  iK>t  be  reached  by  LEN 
forcommoit,  but  a spokeswoman  indi- 
cated he  was  fxeparing  a written  re- 
sponse to  Cresap's  study  that  will  ap- 
pear in  a future  issue  ofLEN. 

Bill  G.  Evans,  the  Qes^  vice  presi- 
dent who  oversaw  the  Houston  study, 
said  the  Ann,  which  has  performed 
over  200  police  department  aidits  since 
1970,  stood  by  its  Andings.  “If  you  talk 
to  any  I2peopleinthe  Houston  Police 
Department,  >ou  get  12  definitions  of 
what  [NCS*]  is.  When  you  ask  how  they 
evaluate  whether  this  wtn-ks,  they  tell 
you.  'Youcan't  evaluate  it.  It  may  take 
a generation  to  evaluate  it.'  We're  not 
sure  anybody  should  put  $230  million  a 
year  into  a program  if  they  don't  know 
that  it's  evCT  going  to  work.  It's  almost 
become  a religion  there  rather  than  a 
business." 

Cresap' s past  assessments  of  police 
departments  have  shown  dial  aime  rates 
are  affecud  by  cheating  conditions  -that 
Spell  out  a high  degree  of  i»obability 
that  a person  who  commits  a crime  is 
going  to  get  caught  and  brought  to 
justice.  We  haven't  found  any  substi- 
tute for  tha,"  said  Evans.  “We’ve  never 
seen  neighl>othood-oriented  policing 
reduce  crime  anywhere  — in  Houston 
or  any  ocher  place." 

Thomas  Koby,  who  served  as  assis- 
tant police  chief  in  Houston  until  June, 
when  he  left  tobecome  Police  Chief  in 


Boulder.  Colo.,  believes  that  Cresap 
auditors  had  preconceived  notions  about 
NOP,  and  said  that  their  critical  And- 
ings of  the  program  didn’t  sirprise  him. 
“Cresap,  coming  in  the  door,  said  what 
they  were  going  to  say.  If  you  read  one 
Oesap  management  rqxrt,  you've  read 

them  all My  opinion  is  that  Cresap 

is  unqualiAed  to  do  police  department 
audits  beyond  crunching  numbers.  They 
have  supoimposed  their  management 
philosophy  and  termed  it  correct." 

Doug  Elds,  president  of  the  2,200- 
member  Houston  Police  Ofiicers  As- 
sociation, said  he  agreed  with  some  of 
Cresap's  Andings,  piarticularly  those 
about  the  attitudes  of  Houston  officers 
toward  NOP.  “I  think  a lot  of  them  d9 
feelit’saginimick. . . .Ifyou’retrying 
to  make  each  officer  a self-contained 
unit  whoe  they  go  far  b^ond  tradition- 
ally what  officers  do  when  they  arrive 
on  a scene,  it  probably  is  very  stressful 
for  the  officers  to  try  to  develop  skills 
that  they’ve  never  had  to  use  before." 

“I  think  the  basic  concept  is  good." 
Elder  said  of  NOP.  “It  may  be  a little  too 
ambitious — trying  to  do  too  much,  too 
quickly,  with  too  little  to  execute  it." 

Elder  said  there  was  “no  question" 
that  supervision  and  maxagement  at  the 
lower  echdons  of  the  department  need 
to  be  improved,  but  he  said  he  dis- 
agreed that  the  3,900-officer  depart- 
ment could  improve  iti  overall  effi- 
ciency wifliout  incteasitrg  staffing  lev- 
els. 

“There  are  many  that  hold  for 

hours  before  anybody  is  ever  assigned 
to  them,  simply  because  we  don't  have 
enough  people  to  run  the  calls  most  of 
the  time,"  he  said.  “1  think  anytime  • 
citizen  calls  and  it's  important  enough 
for  them  to  call,  they  should  have  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  a {lolice 
officer  vkdll  conK  in  a timely  manner. 
Policing  is  all  about  being  able  to  de- 
liver the  service  the  community  wants. 
And  if  they  want  a police  officer  to 
come  in  a timdy  manner  to  investigate 
their  lawn  mower  theff,  and  they’re 
paying  taxes  fix  that,  that's  what  they 
should  get." 


Two  fired  in  Milwaukee 
over  serial-killer  incident 


Continued  from  Page  5 

dence  in  Arreola,  did  not  return  calls 

fiom  LEN  for  comment. 

Arreola  suspended  the  officers  with 
pay  in  August  afrer  allegations  sur- 
faced that  the  three  allowed  Sinthas- 
omphone  to  return  to  Dahmer’s  apart- 
ment afier  Dahmer  had  convinced  th^ 
he  and  the  youth  were  having  a lover's 
quarrel.  The  youth's  remains  were 
among  those  of  several  murder  vic- 
tims later  found  in  the  residence  after 
Dahmw’s  arrest  in  July.  (Sec  LEN, 
Sept.  IS.  1991.1 

Dahmer  pleaded  not  guilty  on  Sept. 
11  to  1 5 muida  charges  steaming  from 
his  sexually  charged  string  of  murders 
and  mutilatiorE.  Defense  lawyer  Ger- 
ald Boyle  entered  a plea  of  “not  guilty 
by  reason  of  mental  defect"  on  behalf 
of  Dahmer  for  each  of  the  counts.  The 
trial  is  set  to  begin  Jan.  27. 

The  disciplinary  action  against  the 
officers  came  just  one  week  afrer  an 
investigation  by  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  James  Doyle  found  that  while 
the  officers  had  used  poor  discretion 
during  the  incident,  they  had  not  bro- 


ken any  laws  and  could  not  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted. 

In  a tiqjaiaJ  statement  released  >vith 
his  Andings  on  Aug.  29.  Doyle  said  that 
the  officers  exercised  “the  discretion 
and  judgment  which  the  law  places 
with  them  ...  In  hindsi^t,  we  proba- 
bly all  wish,  aiKl,  I suspect  even  the 
officers  svish,  that  they  had  handled  the 
situation  differently,  that  they  had  not 
believed  Jeffrey  Dahipcr,  that  they  had 
formed  different  judgmoits.  However, 
failing  to  make  the  correct  judgment  is 
not  violation  of  the  criminal  law." 


FEDERAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 
GUTOE 

Over  30  Agent/Officcr  careere. 
Qualifications,  application 
procedures,  salaries,  arrd  more. 
$8.95.  FCF  Enteipriscs,  P.O. 
Box  2176,  Brfrnswick,  GA 
31521-2176. 
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upcoming  Events 


OCTOBER 

Providini;  Protective  Services.  Pre* 
^cnieo  bv  Richord  Kobou  & Associates 
'■I  he  held  in  Winthesie*  Va  Fee  $2,500. 

21  inira-Pervinai  k«M>nns  Issues.  Pre- 
sented b>  Van  Meter  6.  Associates  To  be 
neld  m HillsNiro.  Ore  Fee  $95 

21-22.  Concealmeni  Areas  wtihin  a 
Vehicle.  Presencdb>  ihc  tnsmuie  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
>acl»oitvillc.  Ra  Fee  $275 
• . Search  VVurranlv  & AITldavlls. 
Prescnied  by  the  Georgia  Mice  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Forsyth.  Ga 

21-24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing it  Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Chicago 
Fee  $550 

21-24.  Interview,  tfc  Interrogalloiis  Tech- 
iiques  for  internal  Affairv  Officers.  Pre- 
enied  by  du  insiituu  nf  Police  Technology 
& Managemcm  b-- held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra  Fee  $395 

1-24.  hupervising  Narcotic  Units  & 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  Organized 
Cnm^Command  Centre,  Broward  ShenfTs 
tjffice  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra 
Fee  $300  (in-staie);  $?S0  (out-ol-statei 

21-25.  Crime  Prevention  through  Envi- 
ronmental Desi^.  Presented  by  the  Na 
iional  Cnmc  Pretention  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee  $365 
21-25.  Aulomiaed  Crime  Analysis.  Pre- 
senied  by  the  Inairuie  of  Police  Technology 
dc  Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee  S475 

21-Nov.  1.  Street-Level  Dn^  InvestigatiofL 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Rilice  Academy 
To  be  held  in  Forsyth.  Ga. 

21- Nov.  8.  Command  Tnrinlng  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforccmeit  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wclloley,  Mass. 

22- 25.  Drug  Rakls.  Prevented  by  Van  Meier 
Sl  Associates  Tobe  held  in  Indianola,  Iowa. 
Fee  $155 

22-24.  Child  Honicide  Investi^tion.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Cnminal  Justce  Center  Police 
Academy.  Sam  Houston  Sute  University. 
To  be  held  in  Huntsville.  Tex  Fee:  $150 

22- 24.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun 
Training.  Resented  by  the  btsmute  of  Public 
Service  Tobe  held  in  Gainesville.  Ca  Fee 
$295 

23- 25.  Street  ^rvival  ’9l.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Manchester. 
N.H  Fee:  $]49(all  three days).$I25  (fifst 


Broward  Sheriffs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Certre,  P O-  Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303  (305)492-1810. 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  ( 800)  323-0037 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Pillce  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Slate  Univenity.  Box  22%. 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-22%,  (409)  294- 
1669.70 

Delinquency  Coitrol  Institute.  University 
of  Southern  California.  School  of  Public 
Administration,  3601  South  Rower  Sl . Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007.  (312)  743-2497. 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195.  Fort  McClellan. 
AL  36205-5U4  (205)  848-3336. 

Florida  Crime  Prevertion  Training 
Institute.  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  & 
Training.  The  Capitol.  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050  (90t)  487-3712, 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  1000  Indian 
Springs  Dr  , Forsyth.  GA  3 1029-9599  (912) 
993-4528 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Southwell  Texas  Suie  Umversiiy.  West 
Campus-Canyon  Hall.  Sbi  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3060 


iwo  davs  univ  r $85  (third  day  only). 

23-25  Annual  Conference  & Training 
Seminar.  Presetted  by  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fraud  Inwsiigatois  Association.  To 
be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee:  $175  (SOFIA 
members),  $200  (non-members). 

23-25.  Aslan  Gangs  & Criminal  Activity. 
Presented  by  Valencia  Conmunity  College. 
To  be  held  m Orlando,  Ra  Fee.  $165. 

23-25.  Satanbm,  Occults  & Ritualistic 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Georgia  Police 
Academy  To  be  held  in  Fersyth.  Ga. 

24.  Re-empuwoTnenl  of  Management 
Presented  by  Van  Meter  & Associates  Tobe 
held  in  London.  Ohio  Fee  $95 

24.  Civil  Liabiity  & the  Use  of  Force. 
Presented  by  Van  Meter  & Associates.  Tobe 
held  in  Indianola  Iowa  Fee:  $95 

25.  Applied  Police  Repon  Writing.  Pre- 
sented by  Van  Meter  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Livoma.  Mich  Fee  $85 

25.  Productivity  Slaodards.  Presented  by 
Van  Meter  & Associaies  To  be  held  in 
Alliance.  Neb  Fee;  $95 
28-30.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  (he  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Prcsaited  by  the  Insiituir  of  Po- 
ccTi-chnolog)  & Management  Tobe  held 
m Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $350 
28-.H)  Inlcriial  Investigation.  Presented 
b\  Police  Training  of  Cincmnaii  To  be  held 
incinciniun  Fee;  $135 
28-31.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections 
Training  Workshop.  Preaenicd  by  the  In- 
Mituie  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  m Jacksmville.  Ra.  Fee: 
$395  ■ 

28-Nov.  I.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion II.  Preseiied  by  the  Northwestern 
Umversity  Traffic  Insmuie.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  III.  Fee:  $S(X) 

28-Nov.  I.  Ritualistic.  Satanic  & Sex 
Crimes:  Detection,  Reduction 

&Prcvcn(k>n.  Presented  by  the  Nsiional 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky  Fee:  $365 
28-Nov.  I.  Tactical  Team  Operations  i. 
Presented  by  the  Insntute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Ganesville,  Ga  Fee  $295. 

28-Nov.  i.  Advanced  Bloodstain  Pattern 
Analysis.  Presetted  by  Valencia  Conunu- 
nity  College  To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Ra 
Fee  $365 

28-Nov.  1 Majcr  Case  Phase  V:  Manag- 
ing the  Mqjor  C ase.  Pn»ened  by  the  Geor- 
gia Police  Academy  To  be  held  in  Forsyth. 
Ca. 


Institute ofPolice Technology  dcManage- 
menl.  Umveraityof  North  Ronda,4567  St 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So . Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 
(904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service.  601  Broad  St., 
S.E..  Gainesvilt.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associaies  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2,  Box3645.  BerryviUc. 
VA  22611.(703)  955-1128 

National  Crime  Preveition' Institute. 
Shelby  Campu&  Umversity  of  Louisville. 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

New  England  bislllute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O.  Box  57350.  Bab- 
son  Part.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  239-7033. 

NIS  Inc.  PO-  Box  1932.  North  Little  Rock. 
AR  72115  (501)374-8565. 

Northwestern  Univenity  TVaffic  Institute 
555  Clark  Sl . P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 
b0204  1-800-323-40II 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  2300 
M St.  N W . Suie  910.  Washington,  DC 
20037  ( 202)466-7820 
Police  Tralnlngof  Cincinnati.  5885  Chev- 
iot Rd . Suite  10.  Cincinnati.  OH  45247- 


28-Nov.  8.  Armed  Forces  frafTIc  Man- 
agement &Acrtdent  Prevention  Presented 
by  the  Northwedem  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111  Fee 
$700. 

30.  Re-empow«rmeni  of  Managemcni. 
Presented  by  Van  Meter  & Associates  To  be 
held  in  Hutchinson.  Kan.  Fee  $95 
30-31.  Bade  Crime  Stopptfs.  Presented  by 
the  Insutuie  of  Cnnunal  Justice  Studies. 
Southwest  Texas  Stale  University.  To  be 
held  m AtiBnllo,  Tex  Fee  $35. 

31.  Productivity  Standards.  Presented  by 
Van  Meter  & Associates.  To  be  held  m 
Hutchinson,  Kan  Fee-  $95 

NOVEMBER 

4-S.  Basic  intelligence  Management.  Pre- 
sented bv  the  Institute  of  Pdice  Technology 
& Managoneni.  Tobe  held m Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee.  S29S 

4-5.  Drug  Entry  & Searches.  Presented  by 
Van  Meter  & Associates  To  be  held  in 
Three  Rivers,  Nfich.  Fee;  $155 

4-6.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Iiderviewing 
& Inlerrogatioa  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  NashviUe  Fee 
S495 

4-6.  The  Reid  Technique  of  liderviewing 
& Inlerro^tion.  PresemedbyJohnE.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Denver  Fee 
S495 

4-6.  Civil  Liability  for  Law  Enforcement 
Presented  by  the  Georgia  Mice  Academy. 
To  be  held  m Forsyth.  Ga 
4-8.  Initfviews  & ln(em>gation&  Presenied 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  &. 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
FU.  Fee:  $425. 

4-8.  Practical  Crime  Scene  Technicians' 
Workshop.  Presenied  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Mamgemeni.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee.  S495. 

4-8.  Criminal  Patrol  Dn«  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Insuniie  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Ra  Fee  $425 

4-8.  Limited  Manpower  Detail  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  held  in  Ganesville.  Ga  Rm:  $700. 
4-8.  Special  Operations  Reaction  Team 
Training.  Presened  by  the  Insnnxe  of  Public 
Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee- 
$500. 

4-8.  Selective  Drug  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern Uiuvosiiy  Traffic  InsQtuie.  To  be  held 


6269.(800)  733-0181 
Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  Atm.  Jim 
Homer.  9i  8 Oswald  Tower,  University  Park. 
PA  16802  (814)  863-0262. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  1 100.  Chcago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600. 

Southern  California  Fraud  Investigators 
Association,  PO  Box  3067.  Lakewood. 
CA  90711.  (213)  866-0339 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcetnei*  Institute. 
PO.  830707.  RKhardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370 

Space  Coast  Imtitute  for  Medical  & Le- 
gal Education.  340  Manor  Dr . Memn  Is- 
land. FL  32952  (407)  723-1555 

University  of  Houston- Downtown.  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Center.  1 Mam  Sl . Houston.  TX 
77002.  (713)  221-8690 

Valencia  Community  CoUegr,  Gevenunen- 
ul  Services  Program.  PO  Box  3028. 
Olando,  FL  32802-.3028,  (407)  299-5000. 
ext.  3265 

Van  MHer*  Associates. PO  Box2l3l3, 
Columbus.  OH  4322 1 (800)331-8025 


in  Evanston.  Ill  $500 

4-8.  Field  Traning  Officers  Program. 
Presenied  by  the  Northwesiem  Lniversiiv 
Tratfic  Insntute  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ul 
Fee  $500 

4-8.  Basic  Hostwe  Negotiatioiv  Presenicu 
by  the  Northweetem  Umvovir  Traffic  In- 
-itituie  To  be  held  m Evanston.  Ql  Fee 
$500 

4-14.  Basic  Crime  Prevention  for 
Practitioners.  Presented  by  the  Insnruie  o( 
C'nnunai  Jiatice  Studies  Tobe  held  in  Austin. 
Tex  Fee:  $100 

4-15.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Ineesllgatioa  Msenied  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
leld  m Sl  Peietsburg.  Ra  Fee:  $575. 

4-15.  Supervisioo  of  Police  Personnel 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwesicm  Univeniiy 
' raffic  Insnnne  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ill 
Fee:  $700 

4-tS.  Managing  Small  tt  Mediuin-Mzed 
Police  Departments.  Piesented  by  (he 
Northweston  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ill  Fee:  $700 

4-15.  Crime  (Yeventlon  lechnology  & 
E^ogramming.  Presented  by  thr  National 
Cnme  Ptevemicn  Institute  To  be  held  m 
Louisville.  Ky  Fee  S6IS 

4- lS.  Police  Giecutive  Development 
Institute.  Presented  by  Pennsylvania  Slate 
Umvetsity  To  he  held  in  University  Park. 
Pa.  Fee:  $810  (uvsiaie);  $1,059  (out-of-staiei 

5- 7.  Street  Survival  ’91.  (Yesenteo  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  To  be  held  in  Omana  Fee  $149 
lall  three  days);  $125  (first  two  uavv  only); 
$85  (thud  day  only) 

6.  EsUbUshing  a Posittve  Relationship  with 
(he  Media.  Presented  by  the  Univasity  of 
Houston-Downewn  Criminal  Justice  Cen- 
ter. To  be  held  m Houston  Fee:  $35- 

6.  Employee  litra-Personnel  Relations. 
Presentedby  Van  Meier&  Associates.  Tobe 
held  in  Leavenworth.  Kaa  Fee;  $95 

6- 8.  Second  National  Problem-Oriented 
Polking  Conference.  Presoiied  by  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forunv  To  be  held  in 
San  Diega  Fee.  $295 

6-8.  Advanced  Introduction  to  Terrorism. 
Presenied  by  Police  Training  ofCincmnali 
To  be  held  in  Cmcinnan  Uhio.  Fee  $135 
6-8.  CurrenI  Trends  in  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership.  Presented  by  Valencia  Com- 
mumiy  College  To  be  neld  m Orlando.  Ra 
Fee;  $165 

11-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Preseiied  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  )cld  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Fee.  $495 

11-13.  Commander's  Come  on  Hostage 
Incidents.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwestero 
University  Traffic  Institute  To  be  held  to 
Evanston,  111  Fee.  $400 

11-13.  Fraud.  Con  Games  & "Gypey 
Crime'  Preveitlon.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Louisville.  Ky  Fee  $280 

11-15.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Mamgemeni  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $495 

1 1-IS.  Crhne  Scene  Technques  Involving 
Surface  Skelelcns  & Buried  Bodies.  Re- 
sented by  the  inAitute  of  Police  Technology 
St  Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra  Fee.  $425 

ll-IS.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presenied  by  the  institute  of  PoIkc  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Fee.  $650 

11-15.  Advanced  Managrment  College. 
Presenied  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute  To  be  held  in  Dallas 
Fee.  $395  (SLEI  memba).  $495  (non- 
member) 

tt-15.  CoirecliORS  & Detention  Admini- 
siratioD  & MaiBgcmenl.  Presetted  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Ill-  Fee  $500 

11-15.  .Acddcnl  Investlgalloo 
Photography.  Resented  by  the  Northwest- 


ern Utuvenio  iratfK  Instiiute.li  beheld 
m Evanston.  Il>  Fee:  $.N10 

ll-IS.  Practu.  Fionitcldc  investlgatioa. 
Rescniei*  bv  n .Nnrthwevien^  Umvenity 
atfi>  ir.<ii(u(>  or  held  in  Evans(oa.lU 
fee  $600 

ll-IS.  InvTStIgaiioi.  •)<  sea  t nmca.  Pre- 
-emed  by  Yalerk>«Commmii>  College.  To 
ne  held  in  Orlando  Ra  Fee  $195 

11-22.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course.  Piesenieu  by  the  bistitute  of  Pobce 
Technology  St  ManagetncTt  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee;  $1,100 

11- 22.  Crimlnai  Invesli^tiona  Presented 
by  the  Georgia  Rilice  Academy  To  be  held 
in  Fonyth  Gs 

12- 14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Inicrrogtf  ion.  Presenied  by  John  E 
Reid  St  Associates  To  he  helo  in  Dallas 
Fee  $495 

12-14.  The  Reid  Tcchnlqiw  of  interview- 
ing  & IntoTogatlon.  Presented  by  John  E 
Retd  8t  Avvociates  To  be  held  in  Geveland 
Fee  $49y 

12- 14  Supervaion  & Management  of 
Analysts.  Presened  by  the  tJrgansted  Cnir» 
Command  Centre.  Broward  ^henffs  Of- 
fice To  be  held  m Fon  Lauderdale.  Fla  Fee 
$495 

13- 15.  Street  >4irvlval  '91.  Pitsemed  by 
Calibre  Pms  To  be  held  in  Myrtle  Beach. 
S.C  Fee-  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (fim 
iwodays  only):  $85  (ihirddky  only) 

13- 15.  SUog  Operations.  Presemed  by  the 
Georgia  R>Uce  Academy  To  be  held  m 
Forsyth.  Ga 

14.  Productivity  Standards.  Presenied  by 
Van  Meter  St  Associates  To  be  held  in 
Newton.  Iowa  Fee  $95 

14- 15.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Inteirogatloa.  Presented 
by  John  £.  Reid&  Associates.  Tobe  held  in 
San  Franosco  Fee:  $345 

14-17.  Saual  8i  Asphydal  Deaths.  Pre- 
sented by  ilK  Space  Ccasi  Insotuie  for 
Medical  St  Legal  Educaiioi  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Ra. 

17- 23.  Providing  Protecthe  Services.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W Kobeo  St  Assoaaies 
To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas  Fee.  $2,5(X) 

18- 19.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Interrogation.  Presented 
byJohnE  Reid  & Associates  Tobehcldm 
Norfolk.  Va.  Fee  $345 

Forum:  What 
the  90's  hold 

Continued  from  Page  10 
effective?  Absolutely 

Metropolitan  policing  concepts  are 
but  the  apof  the  iceberg  when  it  comes 
to  economicaliy  providing  pobce  ser- 
vice. Sharing  of  communicaaons  costs 
and  quamty  wholesale  equipment 
purchasing,  coupled  withmtelligence- 
and  manpowff -sharing  and  cost  evalu- 
ation by  zero-based  budgeting  can  help 
(o  make  agenaes  fiscally  sound.  These 
concepts,  along  with  lateral-entry  per- 
sonnel policies,  pamcipatory  manage- 
ment and  (he  accrediiaticn  of  agenaes. 
can  all  serve  to  make  law  enforcement 
the  profession  we  allege  it  to  be. 

So  wh«  do  we  go  from  here?  For- 
ward. Weneed  personal  commitrmnis 
and  a team  effort  to  infilement  those 
ideas  that  will  best  allow  us  all  to 
maximize  our  potential.  Only  through  a 
total  commitmeni  to  excelkoce,  pa* 
sonaJly  and  professionally,  can  we  hope 
to  deliva  a combination  of  quaUty 
community-cnented  policing  and  tu^ 
profile  proBCtive  enforcemeni.  all  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  lawenforoemeni 
objective  of  delivenng  the  highest 
quality  sovice  to  the  commuruty  and 
working  toward  a enme-free  society. 


For  further  information: 
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